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Our cover this month depicts 
some of the activities of the 
graduation seminar of the Third 
Annual Course in Municipal Ad- 
ministration held May 17-18. 
The photos include the graduates 
of the course, Chancellor Robert 
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North Carolina presenting a 
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group discussion led by the In- 
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George C. Franklin Award for 
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nar on pages 1 and 2. 
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Some potentialities of experimental jurisprudence as a 
new branch of social science, Frederick K. Beutel, 12, 
May 57 
Some problems of proof under the Anglo-American system 
of litigation, Edmund Morris Morgan, 12, Sept 56 
Special district governments in the United States, John C. 
Bollens, 12, May 57 
Toward new towns for America, Clarence S. Stein, Inside 
back cover, June 57 
The truth about divorce, Morris Ploscowe, 12, May 57 
Water for the cities: a history of the urban water supply 
ge the United States (listing), Nelson M. Blake, 
,» Oct 








THE CLEARINGHOUSE 


21 City Officials Complete 
Course In Municipal 
Administration 


Twenty-one city officials success- 
fully completed the Third Annual 
Course in Municipal Administration 
offered by the Institute of Govern- 
ment and received certificates at grad- 
uation exercises in the auditorium 
of the Joseph Palmer Knapp Building 
on May 18. 

General James R. Townsend, city 
manager of Greensboro, delivered the 
graduation address on the subject of 
“Administrative Leadership” and 
Chancellor Robert B. House of the 
University of North Carolina pre- 
sented the certificates. 

Members of the class began the 
course in November, 1956, and came 
to Chapel Hill every other week-end 
thereafter (twelve trips in all) to 
complete the 150-hour course. The 
course curriculum covered all the 
broad aspects of municipal adminis- 
tration, including techniques of ad- 
ministration, municipal finance, per- 
sonnel administration, city planning, 
end somewhat limited coverage of 
specific problems in the administra- 
tion of municipal functions and serv- 
ices. 

The final session of the course 
began on May 15, and for two days 





The Graduates 


members of the class were broken 
down into four small groups. Each 
group handled four separate prob- 
lems in municipal government during 
the two-day period. The problems em- 
phasized different aspects of city gov- 
ernment and required intensive ap- 
plication of principles and techniques 
covered during the course. 


From 1:30 p.m. on Friday, May 17, 
to 11:30 a.m. on Saturday, May 18, 
members of the class, together with 
graduates of the two _ preceding 
classes and city managers, took part 
in @ special seminar on “Human Re- 
lations in City Government.” High- 
lights of the seminar were an address 
by Arthur M. Whitehill, Jr., R. J. 
Reynolds Professor of Human Rela- 
tions in the UNC School of Business 
Administration, a discussion of com- 
munication problems in city govern- 
ment by Donald B. Hayman of the 





Gen. James R. Townsend delivers graduation address. 


Institute staff, the showing of two 
movies illustrating problems in the 
handling of employees (“Production 
5118” and “All I Need is a Confer- 
ence”), an after-dinner address on 
Friday night by Dr. William Noland, 
Chairman of the Department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology on the sub- 
ject of “What Employees Want,” 
small group discussions of a case in- 
volving a strike by municipal em- 
ployees, and small group discussions 
of a tape recording illustrating the 
problems of delegating authority to 
subordinates. 


City officials who received certifi- 
cates included: Edward James Ander- 
son, director of parks, Gordon Leslie 
Dwiggins, superintendent of filtra- 
tion, and Clarence H. Pritchard, 
clerk-treasurer, all of Raleigh; Al- 
bert Buel Casey, fire lieutenant, 
Claude Raymond Faust, superinten- 
dent of buildings and grounds, and 
Thomas Allen Surratt, traffic division 
lieutenant, all of Winston-Salem; 
Roma Coxey Fortune, chief of the 
fire department, Watson McIver Gar- 
rison, city engineer, and Richard 
Fletcher Moore, superintendent of 
sanitary department, all of Burling- 
ton; Nuit G. Edgerton, town clerk, 
and Jennings Carol Outlaw, town en- 
gineer, both of Smithfield; Henry 
Thomas Deane, clerk-treasurer of 
Albemarle; William Ellsworth Edens, 
cirector of public works and city en- 
gineer of Reidsville; Samuel Mallett 
Gattis, Orange County accountant 
and tax supervisor of Hillsboro; 
Hugh Benjamin Hines, Jr., city man- 
ager of Jacksonville; John H. Lomax, 
Jy., superintendent of public works 
of Denton; William M. Moore, as- 
sistant clerk and tax collector of 
Greenville; Cleveland Monroe Pay- 
lor, clerk-treasurer of Farmville; 
Robert H. Peck, city manager of San- 
ford; William A. Smith, Jr., assist- 
ant to the city manager of Norfolk, 
Va., and Aaron Calhoun Turnage, 
town manager of Selma, 














Modern Day Hinton James Drives 
5,280 Miles to Institute School 


Hinton James has come back to 
the University of North Carolina, 
but he didn’t walk from Wilmington 
this time, he drove 5,280 miles. 


William A. Smith, Jr., assistant 
to the city manager of Norfolk, Va., 
who is the modern-day Mr. James, 
has been driving back and forth 
from Norfolk on alternate week-ends 
since Nov. 15. The object of his en- 
deavor was the Third Annual Course 
in Municipal Administration which 
ended with graduation exercises at the 
Institute of Government on May 18. 


Hinton James, who was UNC’s 
first student, may have had it hard 
on the shoes when he walked his great 
distance to enroll at Carolina, but 
Mr. Smith’s Ford station wagon 
hasn’t had an easy time either. 

Just as transportation has come a 
long way in 160 years, UNC’s serv- 
ices have expanded greatly. The In- 
stitute of Government, which spon- 
sored the course, has attracted inter- 
est all over the nation. 


“We have a definite need for a 
course of this type in Virginia,” said 
Mr. Smith. “One had been planned 
for this year, but it fell through be- 
cause of the small number who en- 
rolled for it. After attending this 
course, I hope to drum up interest 
for one at the University of Virginia, 
and also do missionary work for the 
one down here.” 


Mr. Smith is one of 21 city officials 
who received certificates at the grad- 
uation exercises for the course on 
May 18. This was his 18th trip to 
Chapel Hill for the course, and he 
thinks “it was worth all the miles I 
had to drive. The real value of the 
course is that it gave us the where- 
withal to recognize our municipal 
problems and the knowledge of how 
te solve them.” 

A native of Norfolk, Mr. Smith 
was connected with the city clerk’s 
office for three years before moving 
to his present position in December 
1949. 

The students spent 150 hours in 
class studying the fundamentals of 
municipal management on a _ prac- 
tical level. It was designed for city 
officials with management responsi- 
bilities and met on alternate week- 
ends so as not to interfere with the 
work of the officials who came to the 
course. 


George H. Esser, Jr., assistant di- 
rector of the Institute of Government, 
was in charge of the school. 

Hinton James wouldn’t recognize 
the University of North Carolina to- 
day, but his counterparts such as Mr. 
Smith recognize it and what it offers 
in ever-expanding services to the 
people of North Carolina and other 
states as well. 





Mr. Smith and his car ietee thale last 
trip to Chapel Hill. 





Robert H. Peck, city manager 
of Sanford, received the George 
Cooper Franklin Award for the 
most distinguished record dur- 
ing the Third Annual Course in 
Municipal Administration. Peck 
received the award from Mayor 
E. J. Evans, president of the 
North Carolina League of Mu- 
nicipalities, and Mrs. George C. 
Franklin at graduation exer- 
cises for the class on May 18 at 
the Institute of Government. 
The award, carrying with it a 
cash prize of $50.00, was estab- 
lished by the North Carolina 
League of Municipalities in 
1955 in honor of George Cooper 
Franklin, long-time General 
Counsel of the League and an 
inspiration to governmental of- 
ficials in North Carolina 
throughout his years of service 
with the League. The winner of 
the award is chosen by the staff 
of the Institute of Government 
who form the faculty for the 








course, 





Popular Government 


Special Course Held for 
New Mayors and City 
Councilmen 


A special course for newly-elected 
mayors and councilmen was held at 
the Institute of Government June 
16-18. 

The purpose of this course was 
to give newly-elected mayors and 
councilmen (1) a review of their most 
important powers and duties; (2) 
an understanding of key municipal 
procedures such as the municipal bud- 
get, (3) a review of the major func- 
tions of city goverment and the most 
important problems of each, and 
(4) a key to the references, agencies, 
and individuals who can be of as- 
sistance to councilmen and to the 
town in solving problems of govern- 
ment. 

Registration at the Joseph Palmer 
Knapp Building began at 3:00 p.m. 
Sunday, June 16, followed by the 
opening of the course by Albert 
Coates, director of the Institute at 
4:00 v.m. Chancellor Robert House 
of the University of North Carolina 
and Mrs. Davetta L. Steed, executive 
director of the N.C. League of Mu- 
nicipalities, welcomed the new officials. 

After the welcome, Mr. Coates 
spoke to the group on “Evolution of 
City Government in North Carolina.” 
This was followed by a buffet supper. 

The after-dinner sessions included 
a discussion of “City Government in 
North Carolina Today—Functions and 
Organization” by George H. Esser, 
Jr., assistant director of the Institute, 
who was in charge of the course, and 
group meetings on municipal organi- 
zation and procedure. Mr. Esser con- 
cucted the group for councilmen from 
manager cities; and S. Leigh Wilson, 
assistant excutive director of the 
League of Municipalities, conducted 
the group for councilmen from mayor- 
council cities. 

On Monday morning, John Morrisey, 
general counsel of the League, led 
off with the subject “Regulatory 
Powers of North Carolina Cities.” 
Alex McMahon, assistant director of 
the Institute, then spoke on “Sources 
of Municipal Revenue in North Car- 
olina” and “Municipal Budget Making 
in North Carolina.” 


Donald Hayman and Philip Green, 
both Institute assistant directors, 
spoke on “Personnel Administration 
in North Carolina” and “City Plan- 
ning and Zoning in North Carolina,” 
respectively. 
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On Monday evening, Mr. Esser 
moderated part one of a panel on 
municipal services, during which Neal 
Forney of the Institute staff discussed 
police protection, and R. Kenneth 
Scott, chief engineer of the N.C. Fire 
Insurance Rating Bureau, discussed 
fire protection. There was also a 
discussion of public works by Mr. 
Esser. Fifteen-minute question per- 
iods followed each subject. 

Warren J. Wicker, Institute as- 
sistant director, was moderator of 
part two of the panel on Tuesday 
morning at which time J. M. Jarrett, 
director of the Division of Sanitary 
Engineering of the State Board of 
Health discussed the planning of 
water and sewer systems; Mr. Wilson 
discussed financing such systems; and 
Mr. Esser spoke on miscellaneous 
municipal functions. 

The final session was conducted by 
Mr. Esser and Mr. Wicker on “Grow- 
ing Cities Create Problems.” Mr. 
Esser closed the course at 12:15 
p-m. on Tuesday, June 18. 

On Tuesday afternoon, after the 
close of the course, a special clinic for 
councilmen was held from 2:00 to 
4:00 p.m. to answer specific questions. 
The following members of the In- 
stitute of Government and the League 
of Municipalities were on hand for 
consultation: general municipal prob- 
lems—Mr. Esser, Mr. Wilson, and 
My. Forney; financing and budget- 
ing—Mr. McMahon and Henry Lewis; 
personnel administration—Mr. Hay- 
man and Mr. Wicker; planning, zon- 
ing, and legal problems—Mr. Green, 
Mr. Morrisey, and Mrs. Ruth Mace. 





Registers Meet 
In Chapel Hill 


Approximately 50 registers of 
deeds gathered at the Institute of 
Government June 9-11 for the an- 
nual convention of the Register of 
Deeds Association. 

Registration began mid-afternoon 
Sunday, June 9, and was followed by 
a social hour in the Joseph Palmer 
Knapp Building and a buffet supper 
at The Carolina Inn. Thad Eure, 
Secretary of State, delivered the ad- 
dress on this occasion. 

Monday’s activities began with a 
breakfast at The Carolina Inn. The 
registers then moved back to the In- 
stitute of Government for a number 
of discussions. D. W. Lambert, as- 
sistant regional representative, spoke 
on Social Security Administration 


policy in regard to delayed birth cer- 
tificates. A panel discussion on re- 
lations with the press followed. 

C. R. Council, chief of the vital 
statistics section of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, discussed birth certi- 
ficate forms. 

On Monday afternoon, Alex Mc- 
Mahon, assistant director of the In- 
stitute, spoke on “Blanket Bonds.” 
He was followed by attorney Clifton 
Bumgarner, staff consultant of the 
Institute, whose subject was “As- 
sistants and Deputies.” 

A panel of three attorneys dis- 
cussed the relation between lawyers 
and the register’s office. Royal Shan- 
nonhouse, assistant director of the In- 
stitute, spoke on “The Jury List.” 

A business meeting was held at 
5:45 p.m. Monday, and Monday night 
was taken up with a banquet at The 
Carolina Inn ballroom. 

Tuesday, the closing day, featured 
a breakfast at The Carolina Inn and 
a discussion of new legislation by 
Mr. Shannonhouse; Lemuel Johnson, 
chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee; W. G. Massey of Johnston 
County; and W. F. Booker of Wake 
County. 

Plans for the convention were for- 
mulated at an April 27 meeting of 
the program committee at Chapel 
Hill. Those attending this meeting 
were Miss Betty June Hayes of 
Orange County, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee; D. G. Kinlaw of 
Robeson County; W. G. Massey of 
Johnston County; Thad Cranford of 
Montgomery County; and Mr. Shan- 
nonhouse, staff member of the Insti- 
tute in charge of the activities of the 
registers of deeds. 
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Tax Collectors Due Here 
for Short Course 


“The Fundamentals of Property 
and Privilege License Tax Collection” 
will be the theme of a course of in- 
struction for new tax collectors and 
other tax office personnel to be held 
at the Institute of Government June 
24-28. : 

Opening sessions on Monday will 
be devoted to un explanation of the 
course and discussions on the office 
of the tax collector, tax collection 
records, and reports required of tax 
collectors. 

“Elements of Tax Collection” and 
“Privilege License Taxation” will be 
the topics of consideration on Tues- 
day, while Wednesday’s sessions will 
be on “The Tax Lien” and “Collect- 
ing Taxes from Personal Property.” 

On Thursday, the tax personnel 
will hear discussions of “Sales of 
Tax Liens Against Real Property” 
and “How to Compute Discounts and 
Interest,” as well as special privilege 
license tax problems for city and 
town personnel. 

The final session on Friday morn- 
ing will be on compromises, refunds 
and rebates and other matters that 
2re not regularly scheduled but come 
vp in the course of the week. 

Certificates will be presented on 
I'riday to those successfully complet- 
ing the course. 

Henry W. Lewis, assistant director 
of the Institute of Government, will 
be the instructor for the course and 
will also be available for individual 
d:scussions of specific problems. 





New Tax Supervisors Attend 
One-Week Course, May 20-24 


A one-week course for new tax 
supervisors and other tax office per- 
sonnel was held May 20-24 in the 
Joseph Palmer Knapp Building of 
the Institute of Government. 

Approximately 20 people attended 
the school, which was conducted by 
Henry W. Lewis, assistant director of 
the Institute of Government. 

The theme of the instruction was 
“The Fundamentals of Tax Listing 
and Assessing.” The opening session 
on Monday afternoon, May 20, was 
concerned with an explanation of the 
course and a discussion of the office of 
the county tax supervisor. The office 
of list taker and assessor was the 
topic of discussion on Monday eve- 


ning. 

Tuesday’s activities included ses- 
sions on functions of boards of county 
commissioners with regard to ad- 
ministration of the property tax, and 
on real and personal property dis- 
tinctions. 

A discussion on listing and assess- 
ing personal property took up all of 
Wednesday morning. Listing and as- 
sessing real property was discussed 
on Wednesday afternoon and all day 
Thursday. 

The final session was conducted on 
discovered property on Friday morn- 
ing. At noon on Friday, certificates 
were presented to those successfully 
completing the course. 





Institute of Government is Host 


to Visitors from Two Continents 


Kaymond Nottage, Director of the 
Royal Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, London, England, visited the 
Institute on April 9 and 10. Mr. Not- 
tage spoke to four groups while on 
the campus. He described the work of 
the Royal Institute to the staff of 
the Institute of Government; he de- 
livered a luncheon address on re- 
search methods to the Institute for 
Research in the Social Sciences; and 
he described the British civil service 
and the British parliamentary sys- 
tem to classes in political science. 

The Royal Institute was established 
in 1917 as a private association of 
persons interested in improving pub- 
lic administration. It is now support- 
ed by individual and governmental 
memberships, and prepares and pub- 
lishes studies of interest to the of- 
ficials of the local governments, the 
colonies, and the British government. 
The Royal Institute also publishes 
the magazine, Public Administration, 
and plans and conducts training in- 
stitutes and conferences for local, 
colonial, and national officials. 

While in this hemisphere, Mr. Not- 
tage also spoke at the annual con- 
vention of the American Society for 
Public Administration in Chicago, 
ard lectured at the universities of 
Puerto Rico, Florida, and George 
Washington University. 





Six Latin American women visit- 
ing in the United States to study 
democratic processes were guests of 
the University of North Carolina 
April 22-28. They are touring the 
United States and are sponsored by 
the State Department. Miss Mary 
Cannon, chief of the International 
Division of the Women’s Bureau of 
the State Department, accompanied 
them on their tour. 

UNC is the only state university 
that they visited in this country. 





While here, they stayed in the Joseph 
Palmer Knapp Building of the Insti- 
tute of Government. Mrs. Helen Gil- 
lin of Chapel Hill was in charge of 
program pianning for the group. She 
is the Latin American consultant for 
the Carrie Chapman Catt Fund, Inc., 
an organization founded by the 
League of Women Voters to acquaint 
women all over the world with the 
workings of government. 

When they arrived on Monday, 
April 22, they began with-a work- 
shop on U. S. government, with dis- 
cussions of levels of governments, 
public services, and taxation, by Mrs. 
Emil Chanlett, Mrs. Floyd Hunter, 
and Mrs. Raymond Adams, respec- 
tively. 

On Tuesday, they visited the 
Chapel Hill Recorder’s Court with 
Judge W. S. Stewart presiding, also 
visiting Governor Luther Hodges in 
Raleigh, the state legislature, and the 
women’s prison. 

A school tour was conducted on 
Wednesday with Mrs. Rogers Wade 
supervising. 

On Thursday, they visited the 
White Cross Rural School in the 
morning and spent the afternoon in 
the government offices of Orange 
County in Hillsboro. 

They went to the District Public 
Health office at 9:30 Friday morning, 
prior to a conference on public rela- 
tions in Latin America with Sam 
Summerlin, Associated Press chief in 
Buenos Aires. In the afternoon they 
had interviews with Chapel Hill of- 
ficials, Mayor O. K. Cornwell, Alder- 
man Paul Wager, and Town Man- 
ager Tom Rose. They attended a po- 
litical meeting at the Negro Recrea- 
tion Center on Friday evening. 

On Saturday they participated in 
a workshop on women’s organizations 
and the community, conducted by 
Mrs. Harold Walters, Mrs. Paul 


Visitors from South America relax in Institute lounge. 


Popular Government 


Guthrie, and Mrs. Claude Shotts. In 
the afternoon they observed registra- 
tion for town elections. 


The visitors were Mrs. Leticia 
Antezana de Alberdi of LaPaz, Bo- 
livia, secretary general of the Na- 
tional Council of Charity and Social 
Work; Miss Hilda Macedo of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, chief of Women’s Po- 
lice of Sao Paulo; Dr. Anita Arroyo 
of Havana, Cuba, assistant professor 
in Spanish, American, and Cuban 
literature; Miss Celeste Espada of 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, free 
lance designer who teaches arts and 
crafts to underprivileged children; 
Miss Maria Esther Talamantes of 
Mexico City, Mexico, president of the 
Mexican branch of the International 
Federation of Women Lawyers; and 
Miss Maria Edelia Valero of Caracas, 
Venezuela, executive secretary of 
Hogar Americano and director of 
Ecos de America, 


Confused ? 


The girl who manages the Insti- 
tute’s mailroom has had some re- 
auests for publications that she is 
not quite sure about. They vaguely 
resemble some publications of ours, 
but the name’s not quite the same. 
If someone requested “Greensboro 
Suburban Paralysis” and “Prepara- 
tion for Revolution,” would “Greens- 
boro Suburban Analysis” and “Prep- 
uration for Revaluation” serve the 
purpose? 





The City of Lexington de- 
sires to receive applications 
from qualified individuals for 
the position of Sewage Plant 
Superintendent-Chemist. The 
City of Lexington presently has 
under construction two sewage 
treatment plans which will be 
completed in September 1957. 

The plant superintendent- 
chemist would be in charge of 
both treatment plants and re- 
sponsible for organizing work 
and supervising all activities at 
these plants. Salary is open de- 
pending upon the experience 
and qualifications of the appli- 
cant. 

Interested applicants should 
contact the city manager’s of- 
fice in Lexington for further in- 
formation on the position and 
for instructions for making ap- 
plication for the position. The 
City hopes to fill the job by 
not later than July 15, 1957. 
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County Accountants 


Hold Annual School 


The annual school for county ac- 
countants was held by the Institute 
of Government from May 21 to 23. 
Alex McMahon of the Institute staff 
was in charge of the school. 

The first session was devoted to a 
discussion of centralized purchasing. 
The advantages of centralized pur- 
chasing, purchasing procedures, and 
the sources and use of standards and 
specifications were all covered. The 
session concluded with a discussion 
of the relations between the purchas- 
ing agent and the various using de- 
partments, with Wayne C. Simpson 
of Rowan County and County Man- 
ager Harry Weatherly of Guilford 
County describing installation of cen- 
tralized purchasing in their respec- 
tive counties. 

The second session covered the use 
of financial statements and financial 
reports, particularly with regard to 
their use in informing the public 
about financial affairs. An exhibit of 
financial statements and financial 
reports was available for perusal 
following the session. 

Among other topics discussed were: 
the accountant’s responsibility for 
auditing justices of the peace and 
other court officials; the annual 
settlement of the tax collector; some 
problems in accounting for taxes; the 
relations of a county with its banks; 
relationships between county commis- 
sioners and the sheriff and coroner; 
and the accountant’s role in budget 
preparation. 

During the school, the State Asso- 
ciation of County Accountants held a 
business meeting. They made plans 
for the annual convention of the As- 
sociation, to be held in conjunction 
with the convention of the State As- 








5: 

From January through April, the Local Government Commission sold 
bonds for the following governmental units. The unit, the amount of 
bonds, the purpose for which the bonds were issued, and the effective 
interest rate are indicated. - 

Unit Amount Purpose Rate 
Beaufort County $ 260,000 School building 3.28 
Bladen County Y School building 3.59 
Cabarrus County .. . 2,630,000 School building . 3.12 
Caldwell County .............. 2,000,000 School building 3.49 
Cumberland County ....... 2,500,000 School building 3.38 
Durham County ................. 2,700,000 School building and stadium 2.94 
Guilford County . .. 2,000,000 School building notes 2.49 
Mecklenburg County . 2,000,000 School building 3.02 
Rockingham County 117,000 School building 3.00 
Sampson County 750,000 School building 3.59 
Wake County 565,000 School building 3.28 
Wayne County 176,000 Refunding 3.38 
Wayne County 100,000 Hospital 3.26 
Blowing Rock 40,000 Swimming Pool 3.78 
Concord ' 74,000 City Hall 3.03 
Drexel ' 65,000 Sewer 3.99 
Durham 3,150,000 Water, Sewer, and Miscel- 

laneous 3.03 
Garner 250,000 Water cee . 4,18 
Gastonia 1,500,000 Water, Sewer, and Light 3.43 
Greensboro 3,350,000 Water, Sewer, and Street 2.93 
Greenville 275,000 Public Improvement 3.32 
Morganton 700,000 Water 3.29 
North Wilkesboro 359,000 Sewer 3.73 
Red Springs 35,000 Public Improvement 3.17 
Sanford : 170,000 Sanitary Sewer 3.80 
Statesville 675,000 Water and Sewer 3.27 
Manteo School Dist. of School building 3.88 

Dare County l 250,000 





sociation of County Commissioners in 
Raleigh from June 23 to 26. 





Nothing New 


If the government can legislate 
two yearly tax tributes, it can doubt- 
less legislate us a couple of summers 
each year and a double harvest time. 
How else are we going to meet these 


ever-increasing taxes? — Hybreas to 
Mark Antony, 42 B.C. 


* * . 


Anything more corrupt than the 
man and times of today cannot be 
conceived.—_Cato, 239-149 B.C. 


* + * 


For behold, the first of June, and 
nothing done by the Senate.—Cicero, 
106-34 B.C. 


From National Municipal Review 





County accountants hear speaker at recent school. 
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Sewage School 
Held June 3-7 


The 1957 session of the Sewage 
and Industrial Wastes Treatment 
School was held at the University of 
North Carolina June 3-7. 

Sponsored by the North Carolina 
Sewage and Industrial Wastes Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with the In- 
stitute of Government and the De- 
partment of Sanitary Engineering of 
the School of Public Health, this 
school offered intensive preparation 
for examination for A, B, C, and D 
certificates under the examination 
and certification plan of the North 
Carolina Sewage and _ Industrial 
Wastes Association. 

The teaching staff for the school 
was composed of representatives of 
the membership of the Sewage Asso- 
ciation, the Departments of Civil 
Engineering. of N. C. State College 
and Duke University, the Depart- 
ment of Sanitary Engineering of 
UNC, and the Institute of Govern- 
ment. 

Enrollment for the school was open 
to all persons engaged in the manage- 
ment and operation of waste treat- 
ment plants. Lecture and laboratory 
instruction was given June 3-7, and 
examinations for those seeking cer- 
tification were held on June 7. 

Those attending were divided into 
four study groups, according to the 
certificate for which they were work- 
ing. Separate programs of instruc- 
tion were given for each group. 

Registration was held from 8:30 to 
11:00 a.m. on June 83 in Room N-8 
of the North Wing of the Medical 
and Public Health Building, Ground 
Floor. 





Personnel Notes 





J. R. Jamison of the Charlotte Fire 
Department has retired as fire de- 
partment captain. He started with the 
department when it had only 27 men 
and three stations and worked 96 
hours straight before being off 24 
hours. 

* * a 

Attorney James E. (Bill) Walker 
has resigned as solicitor of Charlotte 
City Recorder’s Court in order to 
devote full time to his private law 
practice. He has been solicitor of the 
recorder’s court since May, 1953. 

* . * 


Robert Wren, J. C. Williams and 
W. G. (Bill) Alligood are new mem- 


bers of the civil service board of the 
Gaston County Rural Police Force. 
The board meets once a week and 
will continue to do so until the po- 
lice force is fully organized and 
operating. 
* * + 

Aubrey Fowler and William Hough 
have been appointed recorder and 
solicitor, respectively of the Fair- 


mont Recorder’s Court. 
°K * ae 


J. A. Richards has resigned his po- 
sition as city manager of Washing- 
ton to accept a similar position in 
Winter Park, Florida. Mr. Richards 
has held this position since 1952. 


* * oe 
Professor L. B. Pendergraph has 
retired from his post as superinten- 
dent of the Mount Airy City Schools 
after having held this position for 29 


years. 
x * * 


D. F. Batts, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed mayor of Macclesfield to succeed 
A. F. Felton who resigned to accept 
an appointment to the Edgecombe 
County board of education. 

* * * 

George Hudgins, city recreation 
director of Roanoke Rapids for the 
past two years, has resigned this post 
to enter the real estate business. 

* - * 

William S. Bunn, who retired as 
register of deeds of Nash County in 
December, 1956, died on May 28 at 
the age of 75. He recently was pre- 
sented with a television set and reso- 
lutions of appreciation at a meeting 
of the Nash County Board of Com- 
missioners. The set was presented by 
the Nash County-Rocky Mount Bar 
Association and the board of commis- 
sioners. The resolution, read to Mr. 
Bunn by Dal L. Alford, Jr., chairman 
of the board, expressed appreciation 
for his service which began in 1912 
when he became an assistant and 
clerical aid to the late J. B. Boddie, 
then register of deeds, and espe- 
cially for the 20-year period that he 
served as register, 1936-1956. 





City Notes 





Clinton voters have approved a 
town manager form of government. 
A mayor and council presently govern 
the city. Under the new plan, a city 


manager will be added. 
* x a 


The Department of Interior plans 
to launch a pilot project in North 
Carolina next year in an effort to 
develop a new method of distilling 
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ocean water to meet increasing de- 
mands of fresh water throughout the 
country. 

David Jenkins, director of the In- 
terior Department’s Office of Saline 
Water, said the tests will be carried 
out at Harbor Island near Wrights- 
ville Beach. This will be the “very 
first” experiment in distilling ocean 
water to be undertaken by the De- 
partment, he added, although pre- 
vious tests have been made with 
brackish water inland. 

cad * * 

The town board of Mooresville has 
voted to initiate immediate action to 
secure desirable property in the 
downtown area to be devoted to off- 
street parking for the convenience 
of shoppers. 

* * * 

The High Point City Council has 
set September 1 as the tentative 
date for letting bids on the first 
phase of a planned five-year water 
and sewer improvement program 
made possible by the voting on Febru- 
ary 23 that approved a $6,200,000 
bond issue. 

The first project will include en- 
largement and reconditioning of the 
westside sewage plant; installation 
of water service main and the Ensley 
Creek outfall line; and construction 
of an eight-million-gallon clear water 
reservoir. 

* * * 

The Central Parking, Inc. building 
on Cherry Street in Winston-Salem 
has been completed and is now in 
operation. It houses 400 cars and is 
expected to be of great value in solv- 
ing a major municipal problem com- 
mon to all cities—congestion of city 
streets. Another level of the build- 
ing will be opened in the near future 
to accommodate an additional 130 
cars. 

~ ot Lead 

Greensboro recently got insurance 
against drought in 1957 when thou- 
sands of gallons of water flowed over 
the spillway of Hamburg Dam for 
the first time. Greensboro faced a 
severe drought and water-rationing 
period 30 months ago. The overflow 
meant that Lake Hamburg, begun 
shortly after the drought, had 
reached its 800-million-gallon capaci- 
ty. 

-“ * * 

Dunn voters recently voted down 
a five-cent property tax hike which 
would have been used to support a 
free public library. 


(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Geographic Distribution of New Manufacturing Establishments 


In North Carolina, 1947-1956. Part Ill: Small Plant (19 Employees 
or Less ) Location in North Carolina, 1947-1954 


By 
RuTH L. MACE 


Staff Member, 
Institute of 
Government 





This is the third in a@ series of 
articles, describing and analyzing the 
geographic distribution of new and 
relocated manufacturing plants in 
North Carolina. The first article dealt 
with plants employing 100 or more 
workers; the second, with those em- 
ploying between 20 and 99 persons. 
This article is devoted to small plants, 
i.e., those employing 19 workers or 
less. All three articles make use of 
| data drawn from the recently released 
1954 Census of Manufactures and the 
1947 Census of Manufactures. The 
fourth and final. article (which will 
appear in October) will summarize 

and analyze the information  pre- 
sented earlier and will compare our 
| findings with related findings of the 
Institute for Research in Social 
| 





Industry Type 


Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Food and kindred products> 
Printing and publishing 
Miscellaneous manufactures 
Furniture and fixtures 
Transportation equipment 
Chemicals and products 
Leather and leather products 
Apparel and related products 
Pulp, paper, and products 
Textile mill products 

Tobacco manufactures 
Primary metal products 
Stone, clay and glass products 





data. 


lumber were included. 
included in the Census. 


of fluid milk and cream. 





TABLE 9 


Gains and Losses by Industry Type Among North Carolina’s Small 
(1-19 Employees) Manufacturing Establishments 
1947-1954 


Lumber and wood products (except furniture) @ 


a 1954 Census totals for this industry group are not strictly comparable with 1947 

In 1947, logging camps and contractors were not included in the Census 
tion only sawmills and planing milis that produced more than 200,000 board feet of 
In 1954, on the other hand, all such loggers and sawmills were 


b The 1954 figures include establishments engaged in the processing and distribution 
For 1947, this type of establishment was not classified as manu- 
facturing and, therefore, was not included in the Census figures. 


Gain or Loss 


3 
— 32 


; in addi- 








Science. In addition, the fourth article 
will attempt to bring the picture up- 
to-date, making use of data collected 
by the North Carolina Conservation 
and Development Department from 
1953 through the first half of 1957. 


MAP III 


Comparing figures presented in the 
1954 and 1947 Censuses of Manu- 
factures, we find that North Carolina 
showed a net gain of 983 small manu- 
facturing establishments during the 
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seven-year period. This 30% gain is 
not real, however, since the 1954 Cen- 
sus included data for logging camps 
and contractors and sawmills and plan- 
ing mills (producing less than 200,000 
board feet of lumber), categories not 
included in the earlier Census. A more 
realistic picture of the gains in the 
small plant population can be derived 
by omitting from consideration the 
lumber and wood products classifica- 
tion. The figures, then, omitting small 
plants of this type, show a net gain of 
379 small plants or a 21% increase in 
establishments of this size. The actual 
total number of small plants reported 
in 1947 was 3,311, as compared with 
4,294 such plants (including the ad- 
ditional categories) in 1954. 


Looking at the county totals we find 
that small plant gains were widely 
distributed over 80 of our 100 counties. 
(By way. of contrast, it will be re- 
called that large plant gains were 
concentrated in 50 counties, while 
medium-sized plant gains were re- 
ported in only 54 counties.) Increases 
in small plant population ranged from 
the addition of one to 55 such plants 
for a total gain of 1,100. At the same 
time, 18 counties reported a total loss 
of 117 plants, leaving the statewide 
net gain at 983. Among these 117 
“lost” plants it is possible (though 
not probable, in view of their size) 
that some may have shifted location 
within the state, while others may 
have moved out of state to be replaced 
by new plants or plants relocating 
from other states. Still others may 
have gone out of business, or more 


increased suf- 
ficiently in size to be counted in the 


optimistically, have 
medium-sized or large plant categories. 


Only two counties, Caswell and 
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TABLE 11 
Geographic Distribution of New or Relocated Manufacturing 
Establishments in North Carolina 
1947-1954 
Small -Plants -- 
(1-19 employees) 
Gains and Losses Among Twenty-one Counties Having 
Fifty or More Smail Plants in 1947 
Gain or Loss Number of Plants 

County (Number of Plants) in 1947 
Randolph +55 79 
Guilford +651 243 
Mecklenburg +45 173 
Montgomery +30 51 
Gaston +28 67 
Chatham +26 52 
Wake +26 92 
Buncombe +24 88 
Iredell +16 52 
Davidson +14 97 
Durham +12 65 
Alamance + 8 55 
Rowan + 7 65 
Surry + 6 55 
Forsyth + 3 102 
Caldwell —19 56 
Cleveland —14 51 
Rockingham —4 55 
Burke — 3 62 
Catawba — 3 140 
Moore — 3 76 








Chowan, remained static during this 
period, reporting neither gains nor 
losses in their small plant population. 


It is not possible from the census 
data to identify these gains and losses 
on a county basis by type of industry. 
Ii is possible, however, to determine 
the relative significance of gains and 
losses in the various industry types 
for the state as a whole. This infor- 
mation is presented in Table 9 as 
background against which the various 
county gains and losses may be ex- 
amined. Omitting from consideration 
the lumber and wood products cate- 
gory (which heads the list) since 1947 
and 1954 data are not strictly com- 
parable, we find that the most import- 








TABLE 12 
Geographic Distribution of New or Relocated Manufacturing 
Establishments in North Carolina 

1947-1954 

Small Plants 

(1-19 employees) 
Gains and Losses Among the Six Counties Containing North Carolina’s 
Standard Metropolitan Areas 


Gain or Loss Number of Plants 

County (Number of Plants) in 1947 

Guilford . ee 51 243 
(Greensboro-High Point) 

Mecklenburg +45 173 
(Charlotte) 

Wake +26 92 
(Raleigh) 

Buncombe ................... +24 88 
(Asheville) i. 

Durham ................. +12 65 
(Durham) 

Pe a. . + 3 102 
(Winston-Salem) 








ant gains in small plants were made 
in the fabricated metal products class- 
ification. Machinery and food and 
kindred products, respectively, are 
next in order of importance as far 
as quantitative gains are concerned, 
with printing and publishing coming 
up in fourth place. With the exception 
of the food and kindred products 
classification, gains in these categories 
were not outstanding in our analysis 
of large and medium-sized plants. If 
we assume that these categories are 
representative of a diversifying trend 
in North Carolina’s manufacturing 
situation, it would appear that diver- 
sification progress is being made in 
the growing numbers of small plants, 
rather than in the other plant size 
categories. 


How Does Your County Rate ? 


Gains 

Table 10 shows, in rank order, the 
gains and losses among North Car- 
olina’s 100 counties. Looking at this 
table and at Map III from a regional 
viewpoint, we may note particularly 
that (in contrast to the situation with 
respect to large and medium-sized 
plants) the Coastal area has fared 
relatively well in terms of minimum 
losses and substantial gains in small 
plant population. In numerical terms, 
the 41 Coastal counties account for 
45% of the small plant gains and less 
than 9% of the losses in this category. 
(This gain-loss picture should be com- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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TABLE 10 
Geographic Distribution of New or Relocated Manufacturing 
Establishments in North Carolina 
1947-1954 
Small Plants 
(1-19 employees) 
Gains and Losses Among North Carolina’s 100 Counties 
Gain or Loss No. of Plants Gain or Loss No. of Plants 
County (No. of Plants) in 1947 County (No. of Plants) in 1947 
Thirty or more plants Alamance Sd 55 
(Eight counties) Carteret +8 22 
Randolph +55 79 Granville +8 22 
Guilford : +51 243 Polk +8 12 
Mecklenburg +45 173 Haywood +7 14 
Bladen +40 24 Pender +7 19 
Bertie +32 10 Rowan +7 65 
Wilkes +32 48 Camden +6 0 
Lee 430 34 Currituck +6 3 
Montgomery +30 51 Graham +6 1 
Henderson +6 22 
Twenty to twenty-nine plants Hyde +6 2 
(Seven counties) a = 21 
eee 28 67 ou + 2. 
Halifax +28 32 —— +6 11 
Chatham +26 52 ee +5 2 
Wake +26 92 ete +5 os 
Buncombe +24 88 yang +S 4 
Beaufort +20 27 oa aa B 
Martin +20 10 enan +4 93 
Ten to nineteen plants Ashe +3 24 
(Thirty counties) Avery +3 10 
Rutherford +19 32 Clay +3 1 
Harnett +18 27 Forsyth +3 102 
Nash +18 22 Jackson +3 12 
New Hanover +18 45 Mitchell +2 15 
Alexander +17 13 Yancey +2 8 
Craven . +17 22 Hoke +1 5 
Franklin +19 16 Madison +1 12 
Northampton +17 y Richmond +1 35 
Pasquotank +17 15 Watauga +1 13 
Edgecombe +15 17 , 
Iredell +16 52 No gain or loss 
Lincoln +16 26 (Two counties) 
Surry +16 55 
Cumberland +15 28 serra + 
Wilson +15 21 
Davidson +14 97 Loss in plants 
Hertford +14 16 (Eighteen counties) 
Duplin +13 26 
Gates +13 7 Stokes —20 38 
Robeson $18 34 Caldwell —19 56 
Sampson $13 38 Cleveland —ld 51 
Wayne +13 34 McDowell —12 38 
Yadkin +13 22 Onslow — 8 19 
Columbus +12 21 Cabarrus — 6 39 
Durham 12 65 Stanly — 6 49 
Brunswick +11 13 Cherokee —A 19 
Transylvania +11 . Rockingham —4 55 
Jones +10 1 Union —4 34 
Macon +10 13 Alleghany — 3 9 
Perquimans +10 8 Anson — 3 48 
: Burke — 3 62 
One to nine plants Catawba ay 140 
(Thirty-five counties) Moore — S 16 
Johnston + 9 39 Orange —2 33 
Pamlico + 9 6 Tyrrell —2 6 
Washington +9 4 Vance —2 18 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL 


By DONALD B. HAYMAN 


Assistant Director, Institute of Government 





County Officials Assist Farmers 
To Qualify for OASI 


The 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act brought self-employed 
farmers under Social Security for the 
first time. These amendments made 
farmers subject to the self-employ- 
ment tax and also made it possible 
for farmers 65 years of age and older 
to qualify for OASI benefit payments. 

The task of informing rural res- 
idents of both their responsibility to 
pay the Social Security tax and their 
eligibility for benefit payments has 
been too much for the small staffs 
of the local Social Security offices. 
The boards of county commissioners 
in several counties have recognized 
the coverage of self-employed farmers 
under OASI as a problem of tremend- 
cus -economic importance to their 
counties. The commissioners in these 
counties have directed county em- 
ployees to advertise the provisions of 
the Social Security Act and to assist 
persons to qualify for coverage under 
Social Security. 

Northampton County was one of 
the first counties to take official re- 
cognition of this problem. The county 
commissioners directed J. Ivey Bridg- 
ers, county accountant, to set in mo- 
tion a program to aid and assist per- 
sons to learn of their responsibilities 
and rights under the Social Security 
Act. The county service officer, Ben 
Ricks, was assigned to this work and 
was given a clerk to assist him. 

The 1956 tax scrolls and other 
available records were reviewed in 
order to pick up the names and ad- 
dresses of all persons who might be 
eligible for Social Security coverage. 
A questionnaire was prepared and 
mailed te each person who would ap- 
pear to be eligible for Social Security 
as a result of the 1956 amendment. 
The questionnaires were to be re- 
turned to the Veterans Service Officer 
for processing. 

After determining who was liable 
for the self-employment tax, the ser- 


vice officer assisted these persons in 
getting the records necessary for 
establishing eligibility for Social 
Security benefits. This included pre- 
paring returns, getting the tax paid, 
and securing sufficient proof of age. 
Many of the farmers and self-em- 
ployed residents to whom assistance 
was given were unaware of the tax 
liability or their eligibility to draw 
benefits. 


The county commissioners of Pitt 
County have also acted to assist 
residents to learn of the provisions of 
the Social Security Act. They author- 
ized a similar survey of citizens over 
65 years of age. According to a report 
prepared by W. K. Whichard who 
has been in charge of the survey in 
Pitt County, newspapers, radio and 
television stations have been generous 
in their support of the educational 
program. More adequate office space 
has been arranged for the Social 
Security representative, and a large 
number of older persons have been 
brought under OAST in that county. 


In commenting on the work done 
in Northampton County, Mr. Bridgers 
has written as follows: “We have 
only scratched the surface in North- 
ampton and many dollars will soon 
be coming into the county to people 
entitled to receive it under the Social 
Security law who were not even aware 
of their eligibility. A long range view 
of this situation points toward a way 
to eliminate a great portion of the tax 
money our counties are now expend- 
ing for Old Age Assistance.” 


Firemen Train for Police Work 


Ten Winston-Salem firemen have 
recently completed an intensive 176- 
hour training course in law enforce- 
ment and police work. After complet- 
ing on-the-job training with veteran 
police officers, the firemen will be de- 
signated as fire-police officers and 
assigned to the new Reynolda Road 
station in the Wake Forest College 
area. 


One of the firemen completing the 
police training program was Captain 
Overby of the Winston-Salem Fire 
Department who will be in charge of 
the fire-police station. In addition to 
the nine fire-police officers, Captain 
Overby will supervise seven firemen 
who will be assigned to the Reynolda 
station to drive the pumper to the 
scene of all fires. 

The fire-police officers will be as- 
signed to patrol duty in a station 
wagon equipped with fire extin- 
guishers and other light fire fighting 
equipment and first-aid supplies. They 
will also be equipped with service 
revolvers and night sticks and quali- 
fied to make arrests for any type of 
violation. Functioning as law en- 
torcement officers, the men will be 
especially on the lookout for traffic 
violators, particularly speeders and 
reckless drivers. 

The fire-police station wagon will 
be equipped with two-way radio on 
the fire department frequency. As 
the fire-police officers will work under 
a captain of the fire department, when 
requested to do special assignments 
on police calls, the message will be 
handled through the fire department . 
radio. 

The fire-police officers will work a 
44-hour week and will receive police 
pay which is approximately ten per 
cent higher than the pay of full-time 
firemen. 

Althcugh a number of municipali- 
ties in ohter states have already in- 
tegrated their police and fire depart- 
ments, the Winston-Salem experiment 
is probably unique in one respect. All 
of the fire-pelice officers were re- 
cruited from among the _ trained 
members of the fire department. 


This experiment in Winston-Salem 
offers the possibility of a considerably 
expanded service at a smaller cost 
than would normally be required to 
provide separate fire and police ser 
vices. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Financing Off-Street Parking Facilities 


The General Assembly, in three 
places in the General Statutes, has 
given cities and towns authority to 
acquire, construct, and operate off- 
street parking facilities. 

(1) G.S. 160-200(31) provides that 
“The governing authorities of all 
cities and towns of North Carolina 
shall have the power to own, estab- 
lish, regulate, operate and control 
municipal parking lots for parking 
of motor vehicles within the corporate 
limits of cities and towns. Cities and 
tewns are likewise hereby authorized, 
in their discretion, to make a charge 
for the use of such parking lots.” 


(2) G.S. 160-414 and 160-415 grant 
additional authority to municipalities 
to construct and operate parking 
facilities. Parking facilities are de- 
fined by the sections to include “lots, 
garages, parking terminals or other 
structures (either single or multi- 
level and either at, above or below 
the surface) to be used solely for the 
off-street parking of motor vehicles, 
open to public use for a fee.” Ac- 
quisition of necessary land, ease- 
ments, and rights in land may be by 
gift, purchase, or the exercise of 
eminent domain. 

(3) G.S. 160-498 and 160-499 
authorize a municipal governing body 
“to acquire, construct, reconstruct, 
equip, improve, extend,- enlarge, 
maintain, repair and operate parking 
facilities within the corporate limits 
of such municipality.” The term 
“parking facilities’ as used here is 
defined in terms similar to those set 
forth in the preceding paragraph. 


Constitutional Problems 


Before examining the methods that 
may be used to acquire off-street 
parking facilities, two questions must 
be considered: first, is the acquisi- 
tion and operation of parking facili- 
ties a public purpose? And second, 
is the acquisition and operation a 
necessary expense? 

Parking Facilities as a Public 

Purpose 

Article V, section 3, of the North 
Carolina Constitution provides that 
“taxes shall be levied only for public 
purposes.” While this limitation by 
its terms applies only to taxes, it 


‘seems quite likely that the prohibi- 


tion extends to any funds of a mu- 
nicipality. If so, a municipality may 
rot spend any funds for an activity 





By 
JOHN 
ALEXANDER 
McMAHON 
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Director 
of the 


Institute of 
Government 


that is not found to be a public pur- 
pose. 


The North Carolina Supreme Court 
kas twice considered the question of 
whether the acquisition and opera- 
tion of off-street parking facilities is 
a pubiic purpose. The two cases are 
Britt v. Wilmington, 236 N.C. 446, 
73 S.E. 2d 289 (1952) and Hender- 
son v. New Bern, 241 N.C. 52, 84 
S.E. 2d 283 (1954). In both cases, 
the court conceded, without specifi- 
cally deciding, that the proposed off- 
street parking facilities were a public 
purpose. The court did not have to 
reach the public purpose question in 
either case, although there was noth- 
ing in either opinion to indicate that 
had it reached that question it would 
have tound the facilities not a public 
purpose. 


The Supreme Court has made it 
clear, however, that it is not ready 
to say that off-street parking facili- 
ties would in every instance be a 
public purpose. In the New Bern case 
appears this statement: “It cannot 
be said, however, that every hamlet, 
village, and town of the State irre- 
spective of size, or local conditions, 
may maintain off-street parking 
facilities as a proprietary public-pur- 
pose function of the municipality, the 
legislative declaration to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Of necessity, 
the question must be made to depend 
in each instance upon local condi- 
tions as found and declared by the 
municipality in resolutions duly 
adopted after notice and an oppor- 
tunity for local citizens to be heard.” 
The ease contains a clear warning 





1 See the language of the court in 
Nash v. Tarboro, 227 N.C. 2838, 42 
S:E. 2d 209 (1947). See also Note, 66 
Harv. L. Rev. 898 (1958), suggesting 
that the -public purpose limitation 
“has in fact if not in theory, devel- 
oped into a limitation upon all mu- 
nicipal expenditures.” 


that a municipality wishing to estab- 
lish off-street parking facilities, must 
make a finding of “public necessity 
and convenience.” 


Other states have uniformly held 
the acquisition and maintenance of 
off-street parking facilities to be a 
public purpose.2 Apparently no juris- 
diction holds at the present time 
that this is not a public purpose.® 


It may therefore be concluded that 
the North Carolina court will hold 
that the acquisition and operation of 
off-street parking facilities is a pub- 
lic purpose, in those cases where the 
governing body has made a finding 
that the off-street facilities are neces- 
sary to relieve traffic congestion by 
providing would-be parkers with a 
place to park. This would seem to be 
true even though privately-owned 
lots were in operation in the munici- 
pality, if additional off-street spaces 
were necessary because of the traf- 


2 Barnes v. City of New Haven, 140 
Conn. 8, 98 A. 2d 523 (1953); Gate 
City Garage Co. v. Jacksonville, 66 
So. 2d 653 (Fla. 1953); State v. 
Chambers, 77 S.E. 2d 297 (W. Va. 
1953); Brodhead v. City and County 
of Denver, 126 Colo. 119, 247 P. 2d 
140 (1952); Michigan Boulevard 
Building Co. v. Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, 412 Ill. 350, 106 N.E. 2d 359 
(1952); Poole v. City of Kankakee, 
406 Ill. 521, 94 N.E. 2d 416 (1950); 
Parr v. Ladd, 323 Mich. 592, 36 N.W. 
2d 157 (1949); Cleveland v. Detroit, 
324 Mich. 527 (1949); MecSorley v. 
Fitzgerald, 359 Pa. 264, 59 A. 2d 142 
(1948); Lowell v. Boston, 322 Mass. 
709, 79 N.E. 2d 713 (1948); Opinion 
of the Justices, 94 N. H. 501 (1947); 
Miller v. Georgetown, 301 Ky. 241, 
191 S.W. 2d 403 (1946); Whittier ». 
Dixon, 24 Cal. 2d 664, 151 P. 2d 5 
(1944); and San Francisco v. Linares, 
16 Cal. 2d 441, 106 P. 2d 369 (1940). 
See note, 8ALR 2d 373 (1949), and 
supplement; and 1953 NIMLO Mu- 
nicipal Law Review 282-3. 


5In Cleveland v. Ruple, 130 Ohio 
St. 465, 200 N.E. 507 (1936), the 
Ohio Supreme Court held that the 
operation of*a municipal parking 
garage was not a public purpose but 
there was no relation shown between 
the operation of the garage and traf- 
fic regulation, and the suit was 
brought by a private parking lot 
operator who was hurt by the com- 
petition from the municipal garage. 
Insofar as this case might be inter- 
preted as holding that off-street park- 
ing facilities are not a public pur- 
pose, it has been overruled by State 
ex rel. Gordon v. Rhodes, 156 Ohio 
St. 128, 107 N.E. 2d 206 (1952). 
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fic situation. The municipality must, 
however, be ready to show the rela- 
tion of the facilities to public neces- 
sity and convenience, as the opinion 
in the New Bern case indicates. 


Parking Facilities as a Necessary 
Expense 


Article VII, section 7, of the North 
Carolina Constitution prohibits mu- 
nicipalities from contracting debts 
and levying taxes for non-neecssary 
expenses without the approval of the 
voters at an election. The North Caro- 
lina court has not had a case where 
the question to be decided was 
whether off-street parking facilities 
were a necessary or non-necessary ex- 
pense. This question was not an issue 
in the Wilmington case, and that case 
sheds no light on what the court 
might hold in the future. The fact 
that the court decided in the Wilming- 
ton case that parking facilities fi- 
nanced under the Revenue Bond Act 
of 1938 in general, and the parking 
facilities in issue in that case in par- 
ticular, were proprietary activities 
rather than governmental activities, 
does not give an answer to the neces- 
sary versus non-necessary distinc- 
tion; in McKinney v. High Point, 237 
N.C. 66, 74 S.E. 2d 440 (1952), the 
court made this clear, pointing out 
that though water and electric opera- 
tions were proprietary, they were 
also necessary expenses. 

It is to be noted in the New Bern 
case that the city apparently con- 
sidered that the establishment of the 
off-street parking facilities under 
consideration would be a non-neces- 
sary expense. It proposed to finance 
the facilities from funds derived 
from sources other than taxation. 
Following the city’s lead, the lower 
court in its judgment required the 
city to use only money derived from 
sources other than taxation in pay- 
ing for the facilities. The Supreme 
Court did not deal with this question, 
since it reversed the order of the 
lower court on other grounds. 

The North Carolina court has had 
occasion to consider a great number 
of cases dealing with the necessary 
versus non-necessary expense dis- 
tinction.5 Perhaps the cases closest 


4The existence of privately-oper- 
ated lots did not prevent the court 
from holding that the off-street facili- 
ties were a public purpose in Illinois 
and Pennsylvania. See the Kankakee 
and McSorley cases cited in footnote 
2 

5 For a summary of the cases see 
“Necessary Expenses Within the 
Meaning of Article VII, Section 7, 


to the off-street parking situation are 
the cases holding that the operation 
of water and electric systems are 
necessary expenses, even though they 
are activities conducted by a city in 
its proprietary capacity. An abat- 
toir is also a necessary expense,’ but 
an airport® and terminal and dock 
tacilities®? are non-necessary  ex- 
penses. Cases from other jurisdic- 
tions are of no assistance on this 
point, for no other state seems to 
have incorporated in its Constitution 
the necessary—non-necessary distinc- 
tion found in the North Carolina Con- 
stitution. 


Whether the off-street parking 
facilities in any given situation are 
necessary or non-necessary would 
seem to depend upon the particular 
circumstances at issue. In the Wil- 
mington case, the proposed lot would 
hold 60 automobiles, parking was to 
be allowed for any period from % 
hour to 18 hours, and according to 
the evidence, it was anticipated that 
the parking lot would be a profitable 
operation.19 On these facts, the court 
concluded that the lot was to be used 
for the storage of vehicles and hence 
that the alleviation of traffic conges- 
tion might well not be directly af- 
fected, and that therefore the public 
convenience was not the “dominant 
motivating reason” for the acquisi- 
tion of the lot. But in another situa- 
tion, where the use of the facilities 
could be shown to be directly related 
to the alleviation of traffic congestion 
—perhaps through a requirement of 
rapid turnover of automobile parking 
in the facility as opposed to authoriz- 
ing the use of the facilities for stor- 
age during a large portion of the day 
—an argument that the facilities are 


of the North Carolina Constitution,” 


by Albert Coates and William S. 
Mitchell, 18 N. C. L. Rev. 98 (1940). 

6 Fawcett v. Mount Airy, 184 N.C. 
125, 45 S.E. 1029 (1903); Storm v. 
Wrightsville Beach, 189 N.C. 679, 128 
S.E. 17 (1925); and Williamson v. 
High Point, 213 N.C. 96, 195 S.E. 
90 (1938). 

7 Moore v. Greensboro, 191 N.C. 592, 
182 S.E. 565 (1926). 

8 Sing v. Charlotte, 213 N.C. 60, 
195 S.E. 271 (1938). 

® Henderson v. Wilmington, 191 
N.C. 269, 182 S.E. 25 (1926). 

10 The city estimated that it would 
earn from the lot more than $11,000 
per year, which after maintenance, 
repair, and debt service on the reve- 
nue bonds to be issued to finance the 
lot, would leave a profit of over $3,500 
per year. This estimation may have 
been optimistic, in order to attract 
purchasers for the revenue bonds to 
be issued. 
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a necessary expense might well be 
sustained by the court. Thus, the con- 
clusion might be ventured that where 
the facilities will apparently be a 
profitable undertaking in competition 
with private business, and where the 
facilities can be used for day-long 
storage of automobiles, the court will 
find that the expense of acquisition 
is non-necessary, even though it 
might find the acquisition to be a 
public purpose. But where the health, 
safety and welfare of the inhabitants 
of the municipality demand govern- 
mental operation of off-street facili- 
ties in order to alleviate traffic con- 
gestion, there may be a good possi- 
bility for a finding that the facilities 
are a necessary expense. 

The following sections of this ar- 
ticle give attention to the possibili- 
ties for financing the acquisition of 
off-street facilities. The acquisition 
from current revenues is considered 
first, the acquisition from the pro- 
ceeds of bonds is considered next, and 
finally attention is given to the use 
of parking authorities. 


Acquisition from Current 


Revenues 
Outright Purchase 

The most direct method of financ- 
ing the acquisition of off-street park- 
ing facilities is the outright purchase 
of land and the making of necessary 
improvements to the land from cur- 
rent revenues of the municipality. 
Expenditures so made would of 
course have to be provided for in 
the current appropriation ordinance 
adopted under the provisions of the 
Municipal Fiscal Control Act (G.S. 
160-409 et seq.).1! 

Because of the prohibition of 
Article VII, section 7, of the North 
Carolina Constitution discussed above, 
taxes levied by the municipality 
could be used for the purchase and 
improvement of off-street facilities 
only if such facilities were found to 
be a necessary expense. As has al- 
ready been mentioned, the decision as 
to whether the facilities are neces- 
sary or non-necessary will very likely 
depend upon the particular circum- 
stances at issue. If the acquisition of 
a lot is neecsary to provide parking 
places for people who would other- 
wise be tying up street traffic while 
seeking a place to park, it would seem 


11 See also the discussion of the 
necessity for an appropriation in the 
opinion in the New Bern case,. cited 
above. 
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that the expenditures for acquisition 
and necessary construction might be 
for a necessary expense and hence 
that tax funds could be used for this 
purpose. 

If expenditures for facilities in a 
particular situation were considered 
to be for a non-necessary expense, 
non-tax funds could be used for the 
acquisition, since such funds would 
not run into the Article VII, section 
7, prohibition. Thus, fees and charges 
for self-supporting activities over the 
costs of operation; utility profits over 
the costs of maintenance, operation, 
and debt service; income from reve- 
nue-producing facilities over the 
costs of operation (including reve- 
nue from other off-street parking 
facilities) ; and net profits from ABC 
stores not specifically ear-marked for 
other purposes by statute; all could 
be used.12 In addition, the munici- 
pality’s share of the state-collected 
intangibles tax, beer and wine tax, 
and franchise tax could also be used 
for this purpose, since these reve- 
nues are not derived from taxes 
which have been levied by the govern- 
ing body of the municipality and 
hence they do not fall within the 
necessary expense limitation of Ar- 
ticle VII, section 7.13 And finally any 
surplus funds on hand derived from 
non-tax sources could also be used.!4 

It is also possible that the pro- 
ceeds of on-street parking meters 
could be used for the outright pur- 
chase of off-street facilities. G.S. 160- 
200 (31) specifically provides that 
the proceeds derived from on-street 
parking meters “may be used to pro- 
vide for the acquisition, construction, 
reconstruction, improvement, better- 
ment, or extension and operation of 
off-street parking facilities as de- 
fined in G.S. 160-414(d).”15 There 


12 See Sources of Municipal Reve- 
nue, by John Alexander McMahon, 
published by the Institute of Govern- 
ment, Chapel Hill, 1953, pp. 36-49. 

13 The section reads: “. . . nor shall 
any tax be levied or collected by any 
officers of the [county, city, town, or 
other municipal corporation] except 
for the necessary expenses thereof, 
unless approved by a majority of 
those who shall vote thereon in any 
election held for such purpose.” See 
Sources for Municipal Revenue, supra, 
pp. 58-61. 

14 Airport Authority v. Johnson, 
226 N.C. 1, 36 S.E. 2d 803 (1945); 
Goswick v. Durham, 211 N.C. 687, 
191 S.E. 728 (1937); Sources of Mu- 
nicipal Revenue, supra, p. 50. 

15This definition was quoted in 
part in paragraph (2) at the begin- 
ning of this article. A hidden limita- 


would be no further question about 
the use of on-street meter revenues 
were it not for the fact that in the 
Wilmington case, the North Carolina 
Court held that on-street revenues 
could not be pledged to the payment 
of bonds issued to acquire off-street 
facilities. The court’s reason for re- 
fusing to allow such a pledge is not 
clear. It seems to depend in part on 
the fact that G.S. 160-200(31), as 
it existed at the time of the Wilming- 
ton case, provided only that on-street 
meter revenues could be used “ex- 
clusively for the purposes of making 
(parking) regulations effective and 
for the expenses incurred by the city 
or town in the regulation and limi- 
tation of vehicular parking, and traf- 
fic relating to such parking, on the 
streets and highways of said cities 
and towns.” (The present authority 
in G.S. 160-200(31), quoted above and 
authorizing the use of on-street reve- 
nues to acquire off-street facilities, 
was added after the decision in the 
Wilmington case.) 

But the court also used confusing 
language concerning the legality of 
the use of revenues derived in the 
performance of a governmental func- 
tion to aid in the financing of a pro- 
prietary function, but no decision 
was cited in support of this position. 
The court may have been troubled by 
the possibility that a pledge of on- 
street revenues would have tied the 
hands of the governing body in the 
future as to what it might do in the 
area of on-street parking regulations, 
but of course this difficulty would not 
apply to the application of on-street 
revenues already in the treasury to 
the purchase of off-street facilities. 
The court may also have been sug- 
gesting that revenue derived from on- 
street parking facilities is in the 
nature of a tax, and therefore, sub- 
ject to the limitation of Article VII, 
section 7. The possibility of this in- 
terpretation is strengthened by the 
opinion in the New Bern case, where 
the court seems to be saying that 
funds derived from on-street parking 
facilities do not fall within the cate- 
gory of those non-tax funds which 
could be used to finance a non-neces- 


tion has been suggested. “[This defi- 
nition] limits the use of on-street 
meter revenues to the financing of 
off-street facilities as defined in G.S. 
160-414(d). Since that subsection de- 
fines such facilities as being ‘open to 
public use for a fee’ the possibility of 
financing free lots with on-street 
meter revenues would seem to be fore- 
closed.” Note, 31 N. C. L. Rev. 426- 
427 (1958). 
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sary expense. It may therefore follow 
that the amendment to G.S. 160-200 
(31), allowing on-street meter reve- 
nues to be used to acquire off-street 
facilities, will be read by the court 
along with Article VII, section 7, and 
that on-street meter revenues may 
only be used to acquire off-street 
facilities that meet the necessary ex- 
pense test. 

It is to be noted in this connection 
that courts in other jurisdictions have 
held, even in the absence of statute, 
that it would be entirely proper to 
use on-street revenues to acquire off- 
street facilities, since the latter were 
closely connected with traffic regula- 
tion.'6 In addition, other courts have 
authorized the pledge of on-street 
revenues to the payment of bonds 
issued for off-street facilities,17 which 
would obviously imply that there was 
authority to use on-street revenues 
on hand to require off-street facili- 
ties. 

A final possibility for revenues for 
outright purchase of off-street facili- 
ties would be the use of special as- 
sessments imposed on business prop- 
erty benefited by the facilities. Statu- 
tory authority has been given to 
municipalities to impose special as- 
sessments in connection with the is- 
suance of general obligation bonds 
under the provisions of Article 39, 
G.S. Ch. 160 (these provisions are 
discussed in full below). No such 
authority exists to impose such as- 
sessments in the case of outright pur- 
chase, however, so before a munici- 
pality could levy such assessments, 
additional authority would have to 
be obtained from the General As- 
sembly. 


Lease of Off-Street Facilities 


Cities and towns apparently have 
authority to lease land for use as an 
off-street parking facility. The author- 
ity given municipalities in G.S. 160- 
200(31), when read in conjunction 
with G.S. 160-200(1) which specifi- 
eally authorizes municipalities to 
lease property; the provisions of G.S. 
160-499 (e), which authorizes munici- 
palities to acquire interests in land 
as well as land itself; and the author- 
ity in G.S. 160.-415(a), which author- 
16 City of Hutchison v. Harrison, 
173 Kan. 18, 244 P. 2d 222 (1952); 
State v. Douglas, 117 Vt. 484, 94 A. 
2d 403 (1958). 

17 State ex Rel. Gordon v, Rhodes, 
156 Onio St. 128, 107 N.E. 2d 206 
(1952); State v. Chambers, Gate City 
Garage v. Jacksonville, Brodhead v. 
City and County of Denver, and Parr 
v. Ladd, cited in footnote 2. 
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izes the acquisition of rights in land 
as well as land itself, are all broad 
enough to authorize the lease of land 
on which to construct necessary off- 
street facilities. And the opinion of 
the court in the New Bern case indi- 
cates that there is authority to lease 
land for off-street facilities. 

The same funds, subject to the 
same restrictions, which could be used 
to acquire land by outright purchase 
could also be used to lease land, in- 
ciuding tax funds if the facility were 
® necessary expense, and non-tax 
funds, whether the expense was a 
necessary or non-necessary expense 
so long as it was a public purpose. 

Lease payments for such facilities 
would have to be provided for in the 
appropriation ordinance, at least to 
the extent of payments falling due in 
the fiscal year covered by the appro- 
priation ordinance. The authority 
granted in G.S. 160-399(d), to make 
continuing contracts to be performed 
in whole or in part in an ensuing 
fiscal year, would authorize long-term 
leases; appropriations would have to 
be made in the ensuing years suffi- 
cient to meet the amounts to be paid 
in those years. 


Purchases of Facilities on Time 


Let us now consider the possibiilty 
of purchasing off-street parking facili- 
ties over a period of time on an in- 
stallment basis. The provisions of 
Article V, section 4, of the North 
Carolina Constitution cause difficulty. 
That section prohibits the contract- 
ing of a debt in any one year in ex- 
cess of two-thirds of the net debt re- 
duction of the preceding year, un- 
less the question is submitted to the 
voters and is approved by a majority 
of those voting. Installment contracts 
which obligate a municipality to make 
payments on the purchase price from 
the general funds of the municipality 
over a period of years are generally 
held to create a debt for the full 
amount of the purchase price in the 
beginning, because they commit the 
future taxing power of the munici- 
pality just as the issuance of bonds 
does; hence such contracts are sub- 
ject to any debt limitation.18 An ad- 
ditional difficulty arises out of the 
fact that at the present time munici- 
palities have no statutory authority 
to commit future taxes to the pay- 


18 See the discussion of this prob- 
lem in “Constitutional Restrictions 
upon Public Debt in North Caro- 
lina,” by William Henry Hoyt and 
Jefferson B. Fordham, 16 N. C. L. 
Rev. 329 (1938), at p. 345. 


ment of installment contracts, 
whether within the amount of the 
debt restriction in Article V, section 
4, or in excess of it. 

Municipalities may purchase off- 
street parking facilities on the in- 
stallment plan, however, if future in- 
stallment payments are limited to 
the revenues of the particular lot 
purchased or to the revenues from 
all off-street facilities.19 In such a 
situation, tax funds cannot be ap- 
plied to future payments,?° so no debt 
is incurred which would. be subject 
to the limitations of Article V, sec- 
tion 4, and Article VII, section 7. 
In addition to the pledge of revenues 
of off-street facilities, G.S. 160-200 
(31) would presumably authorize a 
pledge of on-street meter revenues to 
payments due under such a contract. 
There is, however, some doubt that 
the validity of such a pledge could 
be sustained under the reasoning of 
the Wilmington case. The same con- 
siderations would apply to this situa- 
tion as apply in the pledge of such 
revenues to the payment of revenue 
bonds, for from a financial stand- 
point, the installment contract with 
limited pledge of revenue and the 
revenue bond device are closely re- 
lated. 

An additional possibility is the use 
of the “lease with option to purchase” 
device. G.S. 160-200(1) provides that 
municipalities may acquire property 
by “lease with privilege to purchase.” 
The use of current revenues to make 
lease payments has already been dis- 
cussed. When the option to purchase 
is exercised, presumably funds on 
hand will be used to meet the final 
purchase price, and the use of cur- 
rent revenues for the purchase of 
facilities has also been discussed. 

The difficulty with any lease-pur- 
chase agreement is the possibility 
that it is in effect merely an install- 
ment contract disguised. If such were 
the case, it might well be that a 
court would strike it down as incur- 
ring a debt without authority, and in 
violation of consitutional limita- 
tions on incurring debt. The North 
Carolina court has not as yet had 


19 For an example of such an in- 
stallment contract, see Town of Gra- 
ham (N. C.) v. Karpark Corp., 194 
F. 2d 616 (CCA 4th) 1952. 

20 Brockenbrough v. Board of 
Water Commissioners, 134 N.C. 1, 46 
S.E. 28 (1903); Williamson v. City 
of High Point, 218 N.C. 96, 195 S.E. 
90 (1988). See “Constitutional Re- 
strictions upon Public Debt in North 
Carolina,” supra, pp. 346-350. 
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occasion to consider the validity of a 
municipal lease-purchase agreement. 
The Attorney General, however, has 
had an opportunity to do so.21 In 
the process, he cited a number of 
cases upholding the validity of lease- 
purchase agreements, and a number 
striking them down as _ installment 
contracts in disguise. He then con- 
cluded that if the agreement called 
for a reasonable lease payment and 
did not obligate the city in any way 
as to the future, such an agreement 
would be valid; otherwise the agree- 
ment might be subject to attack on 
the grounds that it obligates the mu- 
nicipality for future payments.22 
Thus, a lease-purchase agreement, if 
mutually satisfactory terms can be 
worked out between the municipality 
and the land owner, may well provide 
a good solution to the term payment 
plan when it is desired not to issue 
bonds for the purchase of the off- 
street facilities. 

Joint Financing with Private Groups 

One possible method of joint financ- 
ing of parking facilities, whereby a 
municipality and the owners and 
operators of private business would 
share the cost of acquisition, would 
be through the imposition of special 
assessments on such owners and 
operators specially benefited. As has 
been pointed out, however, munici- 
palities have at the present time no 
authority to levy special assessments 
to assist in defraying a portion of 
the cost of parking facilities financed 
from current revenues. 

Under the provisions of G.S. 160- 
499(d), municipalities may accept 
“aid and contributions from any 
source of either money, property, 
labor or other things of value,” which 
are to be used for the purpose for 
which such aid and contributions are 


21See letter from the Attorney 
General to George C. Franklin, dated 
3 October 1952, subject: “Municipal 
Lease-Purchase Contracts; Continu- 
ing Contracts; Public Bidding.” 

22 The cases cited by the Attorney 
General upholding lease - purchase 
agreements were: Rothchild v. Board, 
254 Ky. 467, 71 S.W. 2d 1003 (1984); 
Dean v. Kuchel, 35 Cal. 2d 444, 218 
P. 2d 521 (1950); Walinske v. De- 
troit-Wayne Building Authority, 325 
Mich. 562, 39 N.W. 2d 73 (1949); 
and City v. Offner, 19 Cal. 2d 483, 122 
P. 2d 14 (1942). Cases holding such 
agreements as mere subterfuges in- 
clude: Brewster v. Deschutes County, 
137 Ore. 100, 1 P. 2d 607 (1981); 
East St. Louis v. City, 360 Ill. 490, 
196 N.E. 442 (1935); Summerlin v. 
Fowler, 229 S.W. 2d 75 (Tex., 1950) ; 
and Cole v. McCracken County, 297 
Ky. 797, 18 S.W. 2d 461. (1944). 
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made. Thus, the owners and operators 
of private business might be encour- 
aged to make a contribution toward 
the purchase price of off-street park- 
ing facilities. Or a businessmen’s 
association or civic club might make 
an annual donation to be applied to 
rental payments by the municipality 
of leased facilities. The municipality 
would be bound to use the contribu- 
tion or donation in accordance with 
the conditions, if any, imposed by the 
contributors or donors. 

Whether a municipality could join 
tegether with a group of business- 
men organized formally or infor- 
mally for the joint acquisition or 
lease of parking facilities is a more 
difficult question. As has been pointed 
out, municipalities may acquire a 
lesser interest in property than a fee 
simple title, and this might be inter- 
preted to include the interest of a 
tenant in common. Whether a court 
would uphold the acquisition of such 
an interest is an open question, but 
even if it would, practical difficulties 
should be considered. How would dis- 
putes between the several owners, in- 
cluding the municipality, be settled? 
What would be the result if one or 
more of the owners wished to sell its 
interest? Who would pay the cost of 
improving the facilities? Before joint 
ownership should be seriously con- 
sidered, every possibility of sole mu- 
nicipal ownership should be exhaust- 
ed, including the possibility of con- 
tributions by the private individuals 
to assist in municipal acquisition. If 
the private individuals want specific 
assurances, the contributions could be 
subject to such restrictions as the 
contributors deemed advisable. 

Another possibility is the gift of 
money by the municipality to a pri- 
vate organization, such as a business- 
men’s association or civic club, to as- 
sist the latter in the acquisition and 
operation of parking facilities. Such 
an arrangement is always subject to 
the challenge that it is an exclusive 
emolument, in violation of Article I, 
section 7, of the North Carolina Con- 
stitution which provides that “No per- 
son or set of persons are entitled to 
exclusive or separate emoluments or 
privileges from the community but 
in consideration of public services.” 
Whether such a gift would be an ex- 
clusive emolument would depend on 
the situation, and it might be diffi- 
cult to have such an arrangement 
upheld. Perhaps the same essential 
result might be obtained through a 
gift of money or property to the mu- 
nicipality to acquire title, with the 


municipality then leasing the prop- 
erty back to the private organization 
or private operators for operation. 
The lease by a municipality of off- 
street parking facilities is author- 
ized by G.S. 160-415(f) and G.S. 160- 
499(f). 

There are undoubtedly other ways 
to provide for the joint financing of 
off-street parking facilities between 
a municipality and other organiza- 
tions, formal or informal, in the mu- 
nicipality. The above discussion will 
assist in analyzing the possibilities 
and difficulties of such various ar- 
rangements. 


Acquisition from Bond Proceeds 


Authority exists in North Carolina 
to issue both general obligation 
bonds and revenue bonds for the ac- 
quisition of off-street parking facili- 
ties. The use of these two types of 
bonds is discussed in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

General Obligation Bonds 

The issuance of general obligation 
bonds for the acquisition of capital 
improvements’ generally, including 
off-street parking facilities, is subject 
to the constitutional limitations of 
Article V, section 4, and Article VII, 
section 7, of the North Carolina Con- 
stitution. The first section prohibits 
the incurrence of debt by a munici- 
pality in an amount in excess of two- 
thirds of the previous year’s net debt 
reduction without a vote of the people, 
and the second prohibits the incur- 
rence of debt for a non-necessary ex- 
pense without a vote of the people. 
Thus the issuance of general obliga- 
tion ponds for off-street facilities 
must meet two tests if the bonds are 
to be issued without an election: (1) 
the acquisition of the facilities must 
be a necessary expense (see the 
earlier discussion of this problem), 
and (2) the amount of the bonds must 
be within two-thirds of the amount 
of the net debt reduction of the pre- 
ceding year.23 In all other cases, the 
issuance of the bonds must be ap- 
proved by the voters. 

There are two acts under which 
general obligation bonds for the ac- 
quisition of off-street parking facili- 
ties may be issued: (1) the Munici- 
pal Finance Act, G.S. 160-367 et seq., 
and (2) the additional authority con- 


23 For a full discussion of the two- 
thirds limitation, see “Constitutional 
Restrictions upon Public Debt in 
North Carolina,” by William Henry 
Hoyt and Jefferson B. Fordham, 16 
N. C. L. Rev. 329 (1938). 
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tained in Article 39, G.S. Chapter 
160. 

The Municipal Finance Act author- 
izes the issuance of general obliga- 
tion bonds for any purpose for which 
a municipality can appropriate money 
(G.S. 160-378), and it has been point- 
ed out above that there is authority 
to appropriate money for off-street 
facilities. Full authority is given to 
each municipality to levy sufficient 
ad valorem taxes to meet principal 
and interest on the bonds (G.S. 160- 
397). 

It is to be noted that G.S. 160-200 
(31) contains authority to pledge on- 
street revenues to meet debt service 
on bonds issued for off-street facili- 
ties. This pledging authority did not 
exist when the Wilmington case was 
decided, and in that case the court 
held that on-street revenues could 
not be pledged to the payment of debt 
service on revenue bonds issued to 
acquire off-street facilities. The court 
might authorize such a pledge in the 
case of a general obligation bond is- 
sue, but before the pledge would be 
certain a further court test would 
probably be necessary. Since general 
obligation bonds are purchased by 
the investing public for the most part 
on the strength of the municipality’s 
taxing power for debt service, it is 
uncertain whether the pledge of on- 
street revenues would result in a 
lower interest rate. And even if the 
piedge did result in @ lower interest 
rate it is questionable whether the 
lower interest rate would more than 
make up for the cost of a court suit 
to determine the validity of the 
pledge. 

Article 39, G.S. Chapter 160, en- 
titled Financing Parking Facilities, 
contains additional authorization for 
the issuance of general obligation 
bonds. Debt service on the bonds must 
be met in part from special assess- 
ments levied against the owners of 
property in the area to be benefited 
by the construction of the facilities. 
Since the special assessment proce- 
dure must be inaugurated by a peti- 
tion from the owners of property in 


‘the area to be benefited, the munici- 


pality itself cannot initiate action to 
issue bonds under this article. In 
addition, the revenues of the off- 
street facilities acquired or construct- 
ed, and all the revenues of the on- 
street meters until a maximum re- 
serve has been established, must be 
pledged to the payment of the bonds.™* 

24 When the original bill was -in- 
troduced into the General Assembly, 
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Since the Wilmington case casts 
doubt on the legality of a pledge of 
on-street meter revenues, the require- 
ment that these revenues, be pledged 
to the payment of the bonds throws 
the validity of the entire article into 
question. It seems unlikely that any 
bonds will be issued under the article 
until the Supreme Court clarifies the 
situation. 


Revenue Bonds 


The Revenue Bond Act of 1938 
(G.S. 160-413 to 160-424) authorizes 
the issuance of revenue bonds for the 
construction of off-street parking 
facilities. Parking facilities are de- 
fined by G.S. 160-414(b) to “mean 
and... include lots, garages, park- 
ing terminals or other structures 
(either single or multi-level and 
either at, above or below the surface) 
to be used solely for the off-street 
parking of motor vehicles, open to 
public use for a fee, including on- 
street parking meters if so provided 
by the governing body, and all prop- 
erty, rights, easements, and interests 
relating thereto which are deemed 
necessary for the construction or the 
operation thereof.” 


In Britt v. Wilmington, 236 N.C. 
446, 73 S.E. 2d 289 (1952), the plain- 
tiff sought to enjoin the issuance of 
revenue bonds by the City of Wil- 
mington. The city planned to issue 
the bonds to purchase an off-street 
lot, to pledge the revenues from the 
cperation of the lot and the reve- 
nues from on-street meters to pay 
debt service on the bonds, and to use 
criminal process to enforce the rules 
and regulations adopted for parking 
on the off-street lot. According to the 
facts developed by the city to en- 
courage the sale of the proposed 
bonds, it anticipated annual revenue 
from the lot at more than $11,000; 
maintenance, repair, and debt serv- 
ice were estimated at around $7,500, 


the pledge of on-street revenues and 
the pledge of special assessments was 
permissive, so that neither or either 
or both might have been pledged to 
the payment of the bonds at the dis- 
cretion of the municipal governing 
body. The article was amended by 
the General Assembly to make manda- 
tory the pledge of on-street meter 
revenues and the pledge of special 
assessmen‘s, so it would seem that 
the Generel Assembly’s intent was to 
authorize tie issuance of bonds under 
the article only after the imposition 
of special assessments had been re- 
quested by the owners to be benefited, 
and only with a pledge of the reve- 
nues of the on-street meters. 


leaving a net balance, or profit, of 
over $3,500 per year. The court con- 
cluded that the facility proposed was 
commercial in nature, and it held 
that it would be operated by the city 
while acting within its proprietary 
powers. 

The court held that the revenues 
from the on-street meters could not 
be pledged to pay debt service on the 
proposed revenue bonds. It pointed 
out that G.S. 160-200(31), as that 
section then existed, authorized the 
use of on-street meter revenues only 
for the regulation and limitation of 
parking and traffic relating to park- 
ing, and contained no authority to 
use on-street meter revenues to ac- 
quire off-street facilities. Moreover, 
the opinion indicates that there might 
be further objection to the pledge, 
as on-street meter revenues were said 
to be “in the nature of a tax.” Thus, 
even though G.S. 160-200(31) has 
been amended to specifically author- 
ize the pledge of on-street revenues 
to meet debt service on bonds issued 
to acquire off-street facilities it is 
by no means certain that such a 
pledge will be upheld. 

The court went out of its way in 
its decision to state specifically that 
the holding should not be interpret- 
ed as prohibiting the issuance of 
revenue bonds to finance off-street 
parking facilities. There is no rea- 
son to suppose, therefore, that a pro- 
posal to issue the traditional form of 
revenue bonds to finance parking 
facilities would be invalid. In the 
traditional form, principal and inter- 
est are to be paid solely from the 
revenues of the facility to be ac- 
quired or constructed, and there is 
no recourse by the bondholder to any 
other revenue of the municipality; 
particularly there is no recourse to 
the taxing power of the municipality. 
The difficulty with such bonds is 
their sale to the investing public. The 
public has had little experience with 
off-street parking facility revenue 
bonds. Investors, therefore, may well 
be reluctant to purchase such bonds, 
or if they do agree to do so, may well 
require a high rate of interest. 

It has been suggested elsewhere, 
because of the uncertain market for 
revenue bonds for off-street facili- 
ties, that security over and beyond 
the mere revenues of the facility be 
pledged to the payment of debt serv- 
ice on bonds.25 Some of the devices 


25“Revenue Bond Financing of 
Public Off-Street Facilities,” by John 
Pershing, 36 Va. L. Rev. 1019 (1950). 
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include (1) the pledge of revenues 
from other lots, (2) the pledge of 
on-street meter revenues, and (3) the 
pledge of revenues from concessions. 

(1) G.S. 160-414(a) and 160-415 
(d) seem to give authority to pledge 
revenues from other parking facili- 
ties to the payment of debt service 
on revenue bonds issued to acquire an 
additional facility. In Brockenbrouyh 
v. Board of Water Commissioners, 
134 N.C. 1, 46 S.E. 28 (1903), the 
court authorized the pledge of reve- 
nues from existing facilities to meet 
debt service on bonds issued to ac- 
quire new facilities. Nothing in the 
Wilmington case, which dealt with 
the pledge of on-street meter reve- 
nues to meet debt service on bonds 
issued for off-street facilities, raises 
a question about the validity of a 
pledge of revenue from other off- 
street facilities. Moreover, the IIli- 
nois court has specifically authorized 
the pledge of such revenues under 
similar cirecumstances.2¢ 


(2) The pledge of the on-street 
meter revenues to payment of debt 
service on bonds issued for off-street 
facilities is precisely the question 
raised in the Wilmington case, and 
the court held there that the on- 
street revenues could not be pledged. 
It seems possible, however, that the 
pledge of on-street revenues might be 
authorized in different circumstances. 
Consider, for example, the situation 
where an off-street facility is ac- 
quired, and it can be shown (a) that 
the acquisition of additional parking 
spaces is necessary to alleviate traf- 
fic congestion, (b) that the parking 
regulations on the off-street facility 
are similar to that imposed on the 
on-street spaces (for example, a one 
hour limit and no fractional park- 
ing), and (c) that the off-street 
facility by itself cannot be proven to 
be a profitable undertaking. In such 
a case, the court might well uphold a 
pledge of the on-street revenues, for 
the situation is completely different 
from the Wilmington facts. It is to 
be noted that courts in other juris- 
dictions have uniformly upheld the 
pledge of on-street revenues to the 
payment of debt service on revenue 
bonds issued to construct off-street 
facilities, even in some cases on facts 
very similar to those in the Wilming- 
ton case.27 


26 Poole v. City of Kankakee, 406 
Til. 521, 94 N.E. 2d 416 (1950). 

27 State ex Rel. Gordon v. Rhodes, 
156 Ohio St. 128, 107 N.E. 2d 206 
(1952); State v. Chambers, Gate City 
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(3) A third possibility which offers 
the prospective bondholder additional 
security is the operation of conces- 
sions and the pledge of revenues from 
such concessions to the debt service 
on the bonds. In this connection it is 
to be noted that the definition of the 
term “parking facilities,” now found 
in G.S. 160-414(b), was inserted by 
the 1951 General Assembly. When 
the original bill was introduced to add 
that definition to the General Stat- 
utes, it defined parking facilities to 
include “facilities for trucks and 
busses, facilities for servicing motor 
vehicles and for the sale of gasoline, 
oil and other accessories, waiting 
rooms, lockers, and, if deemed neces- 
sary by the governing body for the 
financing of any parking facilities 
consisting of or including a_ lot, 
garage, terminal or other structure, 
space to be leased for such uses as 
the governing body may deem advis- 
able for the greatest utilization of 
the structure, and all facilities ap- 
purtenant thereto.” This broad au- 
thority to operate concessions in con- 
junction with the parking facilities 
was stricken from the bill by the 
General Assembly, thereby apparent- 
ly indicating that the General As- 
sembly was unwilling to grant to mu- 
nicipalities the authority to operate 
such concessions in conjunction with 
parking facilities.28 

Perhaps the best revenue bond pos- 
sibility is the sale of the bonds to 
businessmen who have something to 
gain from the installation of adequate 
off-street parking facilities near their 
places of business. Such a device 
would give the businessmen an op- 
portunity to recover their investment 
in full with interest. Even if the 
facility turned out not to be self-sup- 
porting, they might be out no more 
than if they had made an outright 
contribution, or if they had been spe- 
cially assessed for a portion of the 
cost of the facility. In cases where a 
municipality is not in a position to 
pay the entire cost of an off-street 
parking facility outright, and yet 
where businessmen in the area are 
reluctant to pay an assessment or 
make an outright contribution to the 


Garage v. Jacksonville, Brodhead v. 
City and County of Denver, and Parr 
v. Ladd, cited in footnote 2. 

28 The original provisions of Ar- 
ticle 39, G.S. Chapter 160, entitled 
Financing Parking Facilities, con- 
tained similar authority to operate 
concessions, but that authority, too, 
was stricken from the proposed legis- 
lation by the General Assembly be- 
fore final enactment. 


municipality, such a financing device 
may prove a feasible compromise. 
(This device did prove feasible in 
Durham where $475,000 of revenue 
bonds were offered to businessmen in 
the downtown area. The bonds were 
oversubscribed, and acquisition and 
construction of an off-street facility 
is going forward.) 


Acquisition by Parking Authority 

Article 38, G.S. Chapter 160 (G.S. 
160-475 to 160-496) authorizes the 
creation of parking authorities by 
municipalities. The governing body of 
the municipality is to hold a hearing 
to consider the necessity of organiz- 
ing a parking authority. If it finds 
it to be necessary, the governing body 
may then appoint a five-member au- 
thority to acquire and operate off- 
street facilities. 

The authority is a corporate body 
exercising powers aS an agency or 
instrumentality of the city. It may 
acquire by purchase or condemnation 
such property as is necessary for its 
purposes; it may construct such 
facilities as are necessary; and it 
may maintain and operate such 
facilities and charge rentals and fees 
for their use. The city may convey 
real and personal property to the 
authority, and contracts are author- 
ized between the municipality and the 
authority. The authority may issue 
bonds to finance the acquisition and 
construction of facilities in an 
amount not in excess of $3,000,000, 
but the bonds are to be paid only 
from the revenues of the authority 
and not from the revenues of the 
municipality generally. The munici- 
pality may pledge all or any part of 
the revenues of on-street meters to 
the authority for the period during 
which the bonds of the authority 
shall be outstanding. 

There is no doubt in North Caro- 
lina that authorities may be created 
to exercise governmental powers.?® 
Thus if acquisition and operation of 
parking facilities are public purposes, 
then an authority can be created to 
acquire and operate them. Previous 
discussion has indicated the likeli- 
hood that expenditures for off-street 
parking facilities would be for a pub- 
lie purpose. Other jurisdictions have 
upheld the use of parking authori- 
ties.3° 


29 Wells v. Housing Authority, 213 
N.C. 744, 197 S.E. 693 (1938). 

30 Barnes v. City of New Haven, 
140 Conn. 8, 98 A. 2d 528 (1953); 
MecSorley v. Fitzgerald, 359 Pa. 264, 
59 A. 2d 142 (1948). 
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The difficulties to be met in financ- 
ing off-street facilities by parking 
authorities are similar to those found 
in the case of revenue bonds. It may 
be difficult to sell bonds whose only 
security is the revenue of facilities 
to be constructed. Moreover, the au- 
thority to pledge on-street revenues 
to such authority for payment of 
principal and interest on bonds: is- 
sued poses the same questions as the 
pledge of on-street reveriues to the 
payment of debt service on revenue 


bonds issued by the municipality 
itself. 


Summary 


It can reasonably be concluded that 
expenditures for off-street parking 
facilities in North Carolina will be 
held to be for a public purpose where 
the facilities are necessary to relieve 
traffic congestion, or where they are 
reasonably related to the relief of 
traffic congestion. As the court in 
the New Bern case pointed out, how- 
ever, it will be necessary for the 
governing body to make a finding of 
“public necessity and convenience” 
in order to put itself in a position to 
argue, if challenged, that the facili- 
ties are indeed for a public purpose. 

The question of whether expendi- 
tures for off-street parking facilities 
are for a necessary or a non-neces- 
sary expense is more difficult to an- 
swer. The conclusion has here been 
ventured that where the facilities 
will apparently be a profitable under- 
taking in competition with private 
business, and where the facilities can 
be used by parkers for long-term 
parking of several hours or more, the 
court will find that the expense of 
acquisition is non-necessary. On the 
other hand, where the health, safety, 
and welfare of the inhabitants of the 
municipality demand governmental 
operation of off-street facilities in 
order to alleviate traffic congestion; 
where the parking regulations on the 
off-street facilities are similar to 
those imposed on the on-street spaces; 
and perhaps where the off-street 
facilities cannct be shown to be a 
profitable undertaking; the court may 
find that expense of acquisition is 
necessary. 

As to the financing of the off-street 
facilities, it has been pointed out that 
there are a number of possible ways 
of acquiring facilities from current 
revenues, including outright pur- 
chase and lease. The necessary ex- 
pense question is very relevant here, 
for tax funds can be used for ac- 
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quisition, improvement, and operation 
only if the facilities are a necessary 
expense. Non-tax funds could be used, 
however, whether the acquisition is 
necessary or non-necessary. 


>-One further word is necessary in 
connection with expenditures for ac- 
quisition, improvement, and operation. 
Suppose a municipality spends money 
for ‘off-street facilities, under exist- 
ing authority, and suppose the ex- 
penditure is challenged. Could the 
members of the governing body be 
held personally liable? It may reason- 
ably be concluded that a public of- 
ficer would incur no personal liabili- 
ty for expenditures made in reliance 
on a statute, even though the statue 
might later be held to be unconstitu- 
tional.31 The appropriate remedy for 
a person objecting to the acquisition, 
or the proposed method of financing, 
would be by injunction prior to the 
completion of the transaction. 

Statutory authority exists for the 
acquisition of off-street parking facili- 
ties from the proceeds of general 
obligation bonds, supported by the 
taxing power of the municipality, and 
from revenue bonds. Constitutional 
debt limitations will apply to the is- 
suance of general obligation bonds, 
but such bonds will undoubtedly com- 
mand a lower rate of interest than 
revenue bonds. Revenue bonds can, 
however, be issued without a vote of 
the people, and may in certain in- 
stances present a feasible method of 
financing the facilities. 


31 See 48 Am. Jur., Public Officers, 
section 306. See also Old Fort v. Har- 
mon, 219 N.C. 241, 18 S.E. 2d 423 
(1941), where the court said that 
public officers “in the performance of 
their official and governmental duties 
involving the exercise of judgment 
and discretion, may not be held liable 
as individuals for breach of such 
duty unless they act corruptly and of 
malice.” See also Harrison v. New 
Bern, 198 N.C. 555, 187 S.E. 582 
(1927), where the court said that 
transactions beyond the power of a 
municipality are unassailable after 
they have been fully performed. 





Public Personnel 
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Effective April 1, Charlotte be- 
came the first North Carolina mu- 
nicipality to place its firemen on @ 
five-day, 60-hour work week. Under 
the new work schedule, firemen will 
get two days in succession off each 
week instead of the present one day 
off each week. 

Because the Charlotte Fire Depart- 


ment operates on a_ two-platoon 
system, the hours of the work week 
will vary. When a fireman is on night 
duty, he will work 70 hours a week. 
He will report at 6 p.m. and will work 
until 8 a.m. the next day or a 14-hour 
shift. When a fireman is on the day 
shift, he will work 50 hours a week. 
He will report at 8 a.m. and will be 
relieved at 6 p.m. or after a 10-hour 
shift. Under this schedule each fire- 
man will work 120 hours every two 
weeks or an average of 60 hours a 
week. 

As of January 1, 1957, an estimated 
23 municipalities in the 13 south- 
eastern states and the District of 
Columbia had adopted a 60-hour or 
less work week for firemen. Three 
municipalities, Birmingham, Miami, 
and Bossier City, La., had adopted 
a 56-hour work week for firemen. The 
20 other municipalities, including 
Atlanta, Houston, Washington, D.C., 
and six municipalities in Louisiana 
and 11 in West Virginia, had adopted 
a 60-hour work week. 

Besides the shorter work week, 80 
Charlotte firemen with 15 years of 
service will also be eligible this year 
for the first time to enjoy a third 
week of annual vacation. 


The shorter work week and the 
longer vacation allowance were made 
possible by the addition of 40 new 
firemen who increased the department 
to 275 members. The additional fire- 
men will increase the cost of the fire 
department approximately $140,000 
a year. 


Officers Vote for Social 
Security 


On May 15 the law enforcement 
officers of 160 governmental units in 
North Carolina voted on the question 
of whether they desired to be brought 
under the Old Age and Survivor’s 
Insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

Returns from these elections in- 
dicate that policemen in only four 
of the 160 governmental units voted 
against being brought under Social 
Security. The officers voting against 
OASI coverage were employees 
of Greensboro, Mecklenburg County, 
Shelby, and Winston-Salem who be- 
longed to the Law Enforcement Of- 
ficers’ Benefit and Retirement System. 
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pared with the Coastal showing for 


medium-sized plants—12% gain, 47% 
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loss; and large plants—26™% 
53% loss.) 


Turning now to a detailed examina- 


gain, 


‘tion of the distribution of small plant 


gains and losses, we find that moder- 
ate gains of one to nine plants were 
made in 35 counties. Map IIT shows 
that these gains were fairly widely 
distributed throughout the state, with 
14 Coastal counties, eight Piedmont 
counties, and 13 Mountain counties 
accounting for the total. More sub- 
stantial gains of from 10 to 19 plants 
were reported in 80 counties—19 
Coastal, seven Piedmont, and four 
Mountain. Most substantial gains, 
from 20 to 29 plants, were made in 
seven counties, three Coastal, three 
Piedmont, and one Mountain. Out- 
standing gains of 30 or more plants 
were made in eight counties, two 
Coastal, five Piedmont and one Moun- 
tain. Piedmont Randolph heads the 
list, followed closely by Guilford and 
Mecklenburg (also in the Piedmont 
area). 
Static Counties 

Only two counties, Coastal Chowan 
and Piedmont Caswell, reported 
neither gain nor loss. Both of these 
had a relatively small plant popula- 
tion in 1947. 

Losses 

Only 18 counties reported losses in 
small plant population during the 
seven year period. Eleven of these 
were Piedmont counties, five Moun- 
tain, and two Coastal. 


The Relationship Between 1947 
Plant Population and New 


Plant Location 

Table 11 shows the extent of gains 
among the 21 counties having 50 or 
more small plants in 1947. Eleven 
ef the counties reporting substantial 
tc outstanding gains are included in 
this group, and it may be observed 
that there is some (although not a 
strong) consistent relationship be- 
tween a large 1947 small plant pop- 
ulation and the rate of gain in such 
population. 


Plant Additions in the Vicinity 
Of North Carolina's Largest Cities 


Table 12 shows the relative gains 
among the counties containing North 
Carolina’s six standard metropolitan 
areas. As in the case of large and 
medium-sized plant gains, Guilford 
County heads the list in volume of 
gains, with Mecklenburg again in 
second place. Both Guilford and Meck- 
lenburg (it will be observed in ex- 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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URBAN GROWTH AND MUNICIPAL SERVICES: 


Part IV: Must C 


The preceding articles in this series 
have examined particular problems 
concerned with growing cities. Atten- 
tion has been given to the types and 
quality of services necessary as de- 
velopment takes place in the vicinity 
of a city, to the problem of new service 
costs as a city grows, and to the 
overall characteristics of a tax policy 
and an improvements policy which 
would support sound expansion of 
city services. In this article considera- 
tion will be given to the alternative 
policies which city governing boards 
may adopt in extending services to 
newly-developed land, including an- 
nexation policies. 

As in the preceding articles, specific 
reference will not be made to existing 
legal procedures for extension of ser- 
vices or of boundaries. It is always 
important to look at the situation in 
a particular city to determine what 
should be the policy in that city with- 
out regard to statutory procedures 
for extending services or for annexing 
territory. When the city has decided 
on a policy, it can then determine if 
its policy can be accomplished with- 
in existing statutory procedures or 
whether statutory procedures should 
be changed. The city which under- 
takes planning on a restricted basis 
may well be unable to formulate a 
comprehensive plan to meet its par- 
ticular needs. Thus an examination 
of the situation should come first with- 
out regard to legal limitations, which 
if necessary can be eliminated or 
changed. 

Frequent reference has been made 
in this series of articles to the need 
for continuous planning for the ex- 
tension of municipal services. Funda- 
mental to such planning is the avail- 
ability of several types of basic in- 
formation. Such information is also 
basic to a consideration of the alterna- 
tive service extension policies which 
will be discussed in this article. Care- 
ful study of the following would seem 
to be necessary: 


1. Basie information on land sur- 
rounding the city with respect to the 
way it is used, its population, degree 
and direction of development, present 
availability of necessary municipal 
service, and its geography and _ to- 
pography. 

2. A thorough understanding of the 
ability of the city to expand and ex- 
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tend services to contiguous land. This 
includes an appreciation of costs 
that will be incurred not only in ex- 
tending services into newly-served 
areas, but also in expanding present 
facilities to meet the additional de- 
mands. 

3. A thorough analysis of the cost 
of extending each service, now offered 
by the city, which might be wanted 
or needed in areas contiguous to the 
city, and of the revenues which would 
accrue to the city from annexation of 
those areas or under sales contracts 
with those areas. 

In securing this information and 
putting it into workable form, the 
most successful method has been to 
divide the area surrounding a city 
into sub-areas. Each sub-area should 
be homogeneous in itself as to the 
kind of development that predomi- 
nates. Boundaries for each sub-area 
should be recognizable boundaries 
such as governmental boundaries, nat- 
ural boundaries such as creeks and 
ridge lines, or man-made boundaries 
such as major highways. All of any 
particular sub-area should be within 
the same drainage area for purposes 
of estimating the impact and cost of 
sewage facilities. All parts of any 
ene sub-area should be subject to the 
same tax and service charge burdens, 
which means that governmental bound- 
aries should not split the sub-area. 

In undertaking such a study a city 
or town can, and probably should, 
rely on city personnel, if trained 
personnel are available. The city 
planning office can easily develop this 
information. The city engineer with 
the assistance of the finance officer 
can develop the information. If, how- 
ever, trained personnel are not avail- 
able, an initial study can be made 
under contract with a consultant. 
City officials should, however, be 
trained to keep the information up- 
to-date. 


ity Boundaries Continue 
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To Grow 


When complete information on the 
character and cost of servicing areas 
contiguous to the city is available, 
the council is in a position where it 
can examine the available, alternative 
policies which it may adopt with re- 
spect to extension of sérvices or ex- 
tension of city boundaries. The in- 
formation at hand should tell the city 
council first of all whether its present 
tax and improvement policies will per- 
mit the town to expand and extend 
its services without discriminating 
against taxpayers presently in the 
city. If, under existing policies, the 
city cannot reasonably anticipate that 
services can be extended without an 
increase in property taxes or water 
charges, attention should first be 
directed toward fixing tax policies, 
improvement policies, and water and 
sewer rate schedules which will per- 
mit expansion of facilities to accom- 
modate newly-developed territory with- 
out imposing an unfair burden on 
taxpayers presently in the city. The 
general principles for determining 
such policies were covered in the last 
article. 


Once tax and improvement policies 
have been studied and corrected, the 
city council is faced with the several 
basic policy choices which will be 
discussed in the remainder of this 
article. The discussion will include an 
analysis of the general effects which 
each policy choice may have on land 
and taxpayers inside and outside the 
city. The success of any given policy 
will depend upon the overall effect that 
it will have on population and land 
use within the city, on land develop- 
ment and the quality of municipal 
services in the area outside the city, 
on taxpayers inside and outside the 
city, and on the city government it- 
self. As these policies are considered, 
the governing board should keep in 
mind the type of criteria for overall 
urban development which has been 
set forth in this series of articles. 


The first policy which is within the 
power of the city governing board 
and which should be examined in some 
detail is a policy which results pri- 
marily from inaction and inertia. That 
is the policy whereby a city over a 
long period of years takes no action 
either to extend its corporate limits 
or to provide its services beyond its 
boundaries. 
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Course of Action: “Sit Tight” 


Effect on Population and Land 
Use—City 


Over a period of years, when a 
city fails to extend its limits, vacant 
land inside the city is progressively 
used up. This means that, for many 
types of development, property values 
in the city will gradually increase as 
the supply of vacant land decreases. 
As already developed areas begin to 
age, however, property values in 
those areas will begin to decline. At 
the same time, if the city continues 
to grow either in population or as a 
retail, wholesale or industrial center, 
the demand for and cost of municipal 
services throughout the city will prob- 
ably continue to rise. This has been 
characteristic of post-war develop- 
ment in cities throughout the coun- 
try. Thus as vacant land is used 
up, and as all developed property in 
the city continues to age, property 
values in the city will reach a peak 
and begin to decrease at the same 
time that there is a demand in the 
city for a higher quality of services 
such as police and fire protection and 
major street construction. As a result, 
within a few years the city which 
has not extended its limits will face 
a demand for services that can be 
met only through higher taxes. The 
only alternative to higher taxes will 
be a lower quality of services. 

A further disadvantage to this 
policy is the effect that it has on in- 
dustrial development. The city that 
fails to expand its limits soon runs 
out of land suitable for industrial 
development, and potential industrial 
sites tend to be found outside the city. 
In many cases these sites are not 
marketable for industrial use unless 
services such as city water and sewer 
lines ard available. The city which 
refuses to extend either its limits or 
its services makes development of 
good industrial sites almost im- 
possible. Without new industry and 
the new jobs it brings, development in 
the city will tend to level off in the 
future. 

Effect on Land Use and Services— 
Outside the City 


New suburban residential develop- 
ment outside of a city, if it is to be 
of a high quality, must either have 
rublic water and sewer services or 
must take place on larger lot sizes 
ir order to avoid present and future 
sanitation problems. Larger lot sizes 
in suburban areas tend to increase 
housing costs. Many marginal de- 


velopers, however, unable to get city 
water and sewer services outside the 
city, install inadequate wells and 
septic tank systems which become 
even more inadequate as the land is 
intensively developed. The alternative 
then, outside of a city which does not 
extend its services, is either develop- 
ment on small lots with almost in- 
evitable sanitation problems which 
grow more serious as the land is built 
up or development on large lots with 
an accompanying increase in housing 
costs. 


If neither the city nor the county 
has any authority to guide land de- 
velopment in areas outside the city, 
undesirable development may take 
place. It is common to find in unin- 
corporated areas adjacent to North 
Carolina cities a mixture of residen- 
tial and commercial land uses which 
results in unattractive and unlivable 
neighborhoods for residential pur- 
poses and inefficient areas for com- 
mercial uses. When this mixture 
occurs, land values tend to become 
depressed and sub-standard sub-di- 
visions with low-quality homes de- 
velop. Futhermore, if suitable indus- 
trial sites are not protected, land de- 
sirable for industrial uses may be un- 
wisely and prematurely developed as 
a speculative residential subdivision. 

In addition to sanitation problems 
resulting from inadequate provision 
for water and sewer services, other 
service deficiencies are often found 
in suburban areas where municipal 
services are not available. Fire and 
police protection will probably be in- 
adequate. Failure to apply standard 
building regulations may increase 
fire hazards. Garbage collection may 
not be up to minimum standards. 
Residential streets may be too narrow 
to permit effective incorporation of 
these streets into the city’s street 
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system under future annexations, and 
such narrow streets tend to depress 
property values. 
Effect on Taxpayers 

When a city sits tight and refuses 
to extend either its limits or its ser- 
vices, taxpayers in the cities initially 
do not suffer. There will come a time 
in the future, however, when tax 
values will reach a peak and begin 
to decrease while service demands in- 
crease. Then, almost inevitably, taxes 
must rise. At the same time, housing 
and service costs tend to be high out- 
side the city, whether homeowners 
purchase basic services from private 
contractors or band together into 
special tax districts to obtain a 
minimum level of services. If sub- 
standard conditions exist outside the 
city, there is also eventual loss to 
the community in that the overall 
value of property is depressed. 

Effect on City Government 


It may seem ridiculous to suggest 
that any city would pursue a policy 
that has such unfavorable conse- 
quences. Yet many cities in this 
country and in this state have done 
so. Not permanently, to be sure, but 
they have delayed taking action for 
such @ long period of time that the 
cure, if there is one, is the expendi- 
ture of many thousands and millions 
of dollars more than would have been 
necessary had land been served pro- 
gressively as it was developed. When 
at length the delaying city acts, it is 
more as a result of the need for more 
taxes within the city or for industrial 
land within the city than because of 
any recognition of a need for a long- 
range policy. 


Overall Probable Effect 


In a city that takes no action or 
delays action for a period of years, 
the chances for a continued healthy 
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growth throughout the metropolitan 
area are permanently damaged. Even- 
tually every city and surrounding sub- 
urban area must embark upon a 
planned program for growth and de- 
velopment. The city that “sits tight” 
merely postpones the day of reckon- 
ing. 


Course of Action: City Becomes 
A “Service Center” 


A second popular policy among cities 
in this state and throughout the 
country is for the city to take no 
action in respect to extension of city 
limits but to make some or all of its 
services available to property outside 
its limits on a contractual basis. 


Effect on Population and Land 
Use—City 

If municipal services essential to 
attract industry and encourage sound 
residential development are made 
available by contract with the city, 
Gevelopment within the urban area 
is necessarily encouraged and popula- 
tion increases will accompany that 
growth. At the same time the de- 
mand for vacant land in the city will 
fall as desirable sites for development 
are opened up outside the city with 
municipal services available. Movement 
of population from the city is en- 
couraged when new homeowners and 
new businesses can receive city ser- 
vices outside the city. Eventually the 
city will face the same impasse as 
if it had extended neither-limits nor 
services—that is, property values 
within the city will reach a peak and 
begin to decline at the same time that 
the demand for services to protect 
business areas and older residential 
areas are on the increase. In other 
words, availability of city services 
outside the city in the long run en- 
courages development outside the city 
at the expense of development inside 
the city. 


Effect on Land Use and Services— 
Outside the City 


Better development will necessarily 
take place outside of the city if water 
and sewer facilities and other services 
such as fire protection are available 
on contract from the city. In the ab- 
sence of county or other municipal 
action, however, the only control on 
land development in the outside area 
will be through conditions imposed by 
the city in making services available. 
Some cities in this state, for example, 
have required that new subdivisions 
conform to city subdivision and build- 





The “service center” city encourages suburban development at the long-range 


expense of city property owners. 


A multiplicity of independent communities 


and separate governmental units is likely to grow up. 


ing regulations as a condition to re- 
ceiving city water. Such conditions 
help insure that development outside 
the city will meet accepted standards. 
In order to protect city consumers and 
city taxpayers from water and tax 
rate increases to expand facilities to 
provide water and other services out- 
side the city, cities generally charge 
higher water rates to suburban users 
than users within the city. In addition 
they generally fix a high cost for 
services such as fire protection. In 
subdivisions of low-cost housing out- 
side the city, installation of septic 
tanks and wells may be more accept- 
able than the conditions imposed for 
city services. Thus, the potential 
advantage of imposing such condi- 
tions may be lost to areas which most 
need both controls and water and 
sewer facilities. It is in these mi- 
nimum subdivisions where city ser- 
vices are not utilized that sanitation 
problems often develop. 

As a suburban area grows in size, 
pressures often develop for a higher 
quality of service throughout the 
suburban area. These pressures are 
usually met through the incorporation 
of separate municipalities, sanitary 
districts or fire districts for the pur- 
pose of financing construction of 
water and sewer lines, obtaining fire 
protection, obtaining police protection, 
garbage collection, and other mu- 
nicipal services. Incorporation is also 
sought in order to impose zoning ordi- 
nances and other regulations to pro- 
tect land dev2lopment. On the other 
hand, in some metropolition areas, 
suburban communities are incorporat- 
ing to avoid being subject to zoning 
ordinances. When a multiplicity of 
small governmental units grows up 
in a suburban area, the ability of the 
city to expand its boundaries is con- 


fined, perhaps permanently. Further- 
more, each of these small govern- 
mental units does not have the tax- 
ing capacity or area jurisdiction neces- 
sary to provide a high quality of 
service as the area develops further. 
This multiplicity of small govern- 
mental units shculd be avoided in the 
vicinity of any growing city. 


Effect on Taxpayers 


In a city which becomes a service 
center, taxpayers in the city feel no 
adverse effects initially, but at some 
time in the future, when tax resources 
ir the city begin to decrease while 
service demands increase, taxes may 
rise. Under contractual arrangements, 
furthermore, housing and_ service 
costs are higher outside the city, 
whether the homeowner provides his 
own services, purchases them ‘from 
the city or joins in the incorporation 
of a separate municipality. 


Effect on City Government 


As in the case of the city which 
“sits tight,” the city which sells ser- 
vices will eventually face a crisis, 
though the day of reckoning may be 
longer delayed if the city realizes 
profits from the sale of services. Many 
of the cities in North Carolina now 
attempting to annex are paying the 
price for having sold services over 
a long period of time to their subur- 
ban areas. The time inevitably comes 
when the city decides to annex ad- 
jacent developed land but finds that 
the avenue to annexation is blocked 
either by resistance on the part of 
outside residents who already have 
the services they want or by the 
existence of separate municipalities 
and tax districts on every side. North 
Carolina cities have been fortunate 
in the relatively small number of 
separate municipalities and tax dis- 
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tricts incorporated in suburban areas, 
but they need only look at cities in 
other parts of the country to see how 
future incorporation of small mu- 
nicipalities can permanently block 
growth. 

Overall Probable Effect 


The city which sells services en- 
courages development in the suburbs 
and therefore throughout the met- 
ropolitan area, this encouragement 
is provided at the long-range expense 
of city property owners. This policy 
of selling services will probably re- 
sult, in the long run, in making it 
difficult for a city to annex land when 
it realizes the need for annexation. 


Course Of Action: City An- 
nexes Only Those Areas Which 
Can Pay For Themselves 


Many cities are quite willing to 
annex territory if they can be sure 
that the territories annexed will re- 
turn sufficient revenue to off-set the 
cost of services. It is important to ex- 
amine the probable effect of such a 
policy. 


Effect on Population and Land 
Use—City 

Generally speaking, those areas 
which will pay for themselves in- 
itially are (a) industrial and com- 
mercial areas and (b) well-developed 
residential subdivisions. If the city 
holds a whip hand on extension of 
municipal services, a good proportion 
of the higher value subdivisions and 
industries on sites adjacent to the 
city can be annexed. In such an event 
population in the city would rise 
slowly; property values would increase 
in proportion to the number of areas 
annexed. This result is good as far as 
it goes, but most of the land coming 
into the city would be developed land. 
If there is a lack of vacant land in the 
city, adoption of such a policy would 
not include annexation of vacant land 
needed for future industrial develop- 
ment and for further residential de- 
velopment. 


Effect on Land Use and Services— 
Outside the City 

Areas which cannot initially pro- 
duce enough revenue to pay for their 
services are most often the same areas 
which (a) have sub-standard develop- 
ment, (b) have sanitation problems, 
and (c) need municipal services and 
controls. Such territory is and will 
continue to be part of the metropoli- 
tan area of the city, and if corrective 
action through services is not taken 
by the city, it will tend to remain or 


become a suburban slum. 

Rapidly-growing areas which do 
not initially produce revenue suf- 
ficient to support services may, with 
sound development, become healthy 
and productive. Looking into the 
future, these areas should be brought 
into the city as they are being built up 
so that sound development can be en- 
couraged. If annexation is delayed 
until they are fully developed, and in 
the absence of any land use control 
in the suburban area, additional costs 
will be incurred to straighten out 
faulty street patterns, replace in- 
adequate water lines and sewage dis- 
posal facilities, and install storm 
drainage. These additional costs may 
be the difference in determining 
whether an area will “pay for itself.” 
Inadequate fire and police protection 
will also be a problem in those areas 
of intensive development which are 
not taken into the city. As these 
serious problems develop, a multi- 
plicity of special purpose tax dis- 
tricts may spring up. 


Effect on Taxpayer 


Picking and choosing areas to be 
annexed according to their ability to 
produce revenue has serious political 
consequences. Outside residents re- 
sent either (a) being annexed be- 
cause their property has high taxable 
value or (b) being left out because it 
does not have such revenue-producing 
value. Furthermore, industries and 
businesses frequently get the impres- 
sion that they are being annexed 
purely for the taxes their property 
will bring in. If annexation policy is 
based on selection, this charge has 
some truth. If, however, annexation 
proceeds according to a comprehensive 
policy of community growth and de- 
velopment, this argument loses its 
force. 


Effect on City 


In following this course of action 
the city is, in effect, adopting a “do 
nothing” policy in relation to its poor- 
ly developed and undeveloped sub- 
urbs. For reasons that have been not- 
ed at length in earlier articles, a 
policy of this kind is likely to have 
disastrous effects upon the health, 
livability and economic well-being of 
the city and the metropolitan area as 
a whole. Furthermore, political re- 
sistance to annexation builds up 
under this policy, and the city may 
find that areas which it wants to 
annex will give stiff opposition. 


Overall Probable Effect 
The city will continue to grow. 
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The time will come, however, when 
it is ringed about with unhealthful, 
unattractive suburbs which detract 
trom its appearance and reputation 
as a livable city. Vacant industrial 
land may be unwisely developed, un- 
dermining the future economic well- 
being of the city and the metropolitan 
area. If a policy of annexing only 
those areas which will pay for them- 
selves is combined with a policy of 
selling services outside the city, any 
incentive for annexation on the part 
of suburban areas will have been re- 
moved. Once all vacant land is gone 
i the city, the city will have great 
difficulty in annexing outside areas, 
kecause those areas will have the 
services they want. 


Course Of Action: City An- 
nexes All Areas Having A 


Need For Municipal Services 

If the city adopts a policy of an- 
nexing all those areas which have 
a present need for municipal services, 
irrespective of their revenue-produc- 
ing potential, and all of those areas 
which are now under development, 
the effects of such policy may be an- 
ticipated as follows. 

Effect on Population and Land 

Use—City 

This policy, if pursued aggressively, 
will bring both developed areas and 
those under development into the 
city. The amount of territory annexed 
would depend largely on how fast the 
city could finance extensions of its 
services. Population within the city 
would increase substantially. Improve- 
ment costs in newly-annexed, vacant 
or sparsely-developed land under de- 
velopment subsequent to annexation 
would tend to be less than if this land 
had been completely developed prior 
to annexation. The city would have 
vacant land available for industrial 
and residential development, and this 
land would be attractive for develop- 
ment because of the availability of 
city services. 

Effect on Land Use and Services— 

Outside the City 


Even if the city follows this policy 
successfully, within the limits of its 
financial ability, problems of urban 
development beyond the boundaries 
of the newly-enlarged city would arise 
in a relatively short period of time. 
In other words, the areas annexed 
could be encouraged to develop in a 
sound manner, but development has 
a habit of pushing ahead beyond city 
boundaries. Unless the city could se- 
cure extra-territorial planning juris- 
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diction, or make arrangements for 
planning outside the city, there would 
be no control over this new fringe 
development. The problems now faced 
by the city in the suburban areas 
would present themselves again as 
the natural process of growth con- 
tinues on the city’s periphery. 


Effect on Taxpayers 


More than any course of action thus 
far considered, this policy brings ser- 
vices to the land as they are needed. 
In so far as intensive development is 
brought into the city at the time of 
development, a good investment by 
the city without subsidization of sub- 
urban land is assured. Continued 
growth inside the city protects the 
city taxpayer from future tax in- 
creases to meet the rising cost of ser- 
vices, provided that the city’s tax and 
improvement policies are sound. Par- 
ticipation by the newly-annexed areas 
in the cost of capital facilities in- 
sures a more equitable distribution 
of the cost of development. 


Effect on City Government 


This course of action carries with 
it the disadvantage that considerable 
pressure is placed on the city govern- 
ment, In order to make this policy 
work, there must be a sustained cam- 
paign or course of action to extend 
city limits as the need for services 
becomes apparent in areas outside the 
city or as services are requested by 
land owners now outside the city. 
With the many other responsibilities 
facing city government, there is the 
danger of moving too slowly. 


This pressure also manifests itself 
in relationships with the outside area. 
When the city maintains pressure for 
annexation, it must combine that pres- 
sure with very good public relation- 
ships and salesmanship if it is to 
avoid political opposition to annexa- 
tion. No matter how effective the 
city’s planning for systematic ex- 
tension of services into areas under 
development may be, opposition from 
the outside area may make that plan 
useless. 
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IF CITY LINES MOVES TOO FAR 
THE CITY HAS RESPONSIBILITY FOR TOO MUCH VACANT LAND 


Too-ambitious annexation means higher cost of services; creates dissatisfaction 
in outlying areas; and still leaves development inadequately directed. 


It must be emphasized that this 
policy assumes extension of services 
and boundaries, in line with the 
ability of the city to finance such 
extensions. As we have seen, this 
ability is limited, particularly with 
respect to water and sewer costs, and 
the areas to be served must be chosen 
with care. In other words, the city 
has a responsibility for working with 
real estate developers and citizens in 
suburban areas to encourage urban 
development in areas where urban 
services can be efficiently provided. 

Overall Probable Effect 

This policy, aimed at keeping the 
city boundary coterminous with de- 
velopment of a density requiring mu- 
nicipal services, is preferable to those 
considered thus far. It falls consider- 
ably short, however, of meeting the 
problem of development throughout 
the metropolitan area. As we shall 
see later in the article, the city cannot 
hope to serve the entire metropolitan 
area and still afford a uniform quality 
of service. 


Course of Action: City Annexes 
To Outer Reaches of 
Metropolitan Area 


Finally, we should consider a policy 
where the city tries to bring into its 
boundaries all parts of the metropoli- 
tun area which are city-centered. 

Effect on Population and Land 

Use—City 

When a city undertakes an ex- 
tremely: ambitious policy of annexa- 
tion, it will move from having a 
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AS CITY LINE MOVES 


Annexation which keeps pace with development makes extension of services 


But it does little to direct development throughout the 


financially possible. 
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shortage of vacant land to having an 
overabundance of vacant land. Much 
vacant land in the city will not be 
developed even though it is subject 
to city taxes. The property owner 
will be forced to assume an addi- 
tional tax burden for many years 
without promise of immediate return. 
Population and development will 
move forward, but it will be more 
scattered because there will be more 
choice of land where services are 
available. This, of course, will tend 
to reduce land speculation. 


Effect on Land Use and Services— 
Outside the City 


Land development, outside the city, 
despite the extension of city boun- 
daries to take in many square miles 
of vacant and undeveloped land, will 
continue. This has been observed in 
many cities throughout the country 
where boundaries have been extend- 
ed and some development still leap- 
frogs the vacant city land and takes 
place just outside the city. As long 
as this development is not subject to 
planning controls, and is in need of 
municipal services, the same dangers 
noted under the preceding policies 
will be present. 





Effect on Taxpayers 


The principal disadvantage of this 
policy, and it can be formidable, is 
that it obligates the city, moraily if 
not legally, to extend expensive serv- 
ices and to construct expensive facili- 
ties in very sparsely-developed terri- 
tory. If the city annexes and doc 
not provide services, or if the extei- 
sion of services is delayed for sev- 
eral years, residents of the newly-an- 
nexed area understandably complain 
of “taxation without compensation.” 
Yet, if the city attempts to provide 
these same residents with all munici- 
pal services immediately, other ‘tax- 
payers may complain of vast funds 
invested in projects with a doubtful 
return. Whether higher costs and 
taxes will be necessary will depend 
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upon the particular situation, but 
higher taxes to provide services to 
sparsely-developed land are likely. 


Effect on City 

Under this policy the city is faced 
with difficult alternatives. It has a 
substantial obligation within the city, 
one that may lead to heavy costs. 
Because of that obligation it may not 
be able to move to annex or serve 
additional areas outside its new 
boundaries. By the time development 
within the city is served, the outside 
area may have grown up in a sub- 
standard manner. Therefore, the pur- 
pose for annexing a large area in the 
first place may be defeated. 


Overall Probable Effect 


A too ambitious annexation policy 
may lead to higher costs because 
services must be scattered; it may 
create dissatisfaction in subjecting 
large areas of vacant land to city 
taxes; it may not accomplish the pur- 
pose of controlling or helping all new 
development. 


Comment on Courses of Action 


The alternatives suggested on the 
preceding pages do not cover all the 
different policies that may be exer- 
cised or devised. There has been no 
specific consideration, for example, of 
the effect of county zoning as a sup- 
plement to the city’s powers. These 
possibilities were intentionally cmit- 
ted from the discussion so that at- 
tention could be focused on those 
policies which are primarily city- 
centered, which are (within limits) 
within the reach of cities, and which 
the council will have to decide upon. 

Any solution which is city-centered, 
however, will probably not go to the 
heart of the problem of metropolitan 
development today. Under our sys- 
tem of local government in North 
Carolina and in this country, no one 
governmental unit has sufficient flexi- 
bility of powers and of financial 
policies to guide the growth and de- 
velopment of a large urban area. A 
bewildering array of statutory and 
constitutional restrictions on the fi- 
nancing of local governmental serv- 
ices and on the exercise of govern- 
mental power at the local level help 
make one government for a metro- 
politan area impractical. When the 
political interests of varied groups 
throughout the area are considered 
along with the needs and desires of 
its people the possibility of devising 
a system of local government which 
can meet the needs of growing metro- 
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INDUSTRIAL TAX-EXEMPTION’ IN 
Puerto Rico, by Milton C. Taylor, 
Madison: The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 811 State Street, 1957. 
172 pp. $8.50. 

Industrial tax-exemption has been 
given most of the credit on the Island 
of Puerto Rico for an embryonic in- 
dustrial revolution in the past ten 
years. On the other hand, this sub- 
sidy often has been viewed by public 
finance agents as perverse, inequit- 
able, and ineffective. How tax exemp- 
tion can be so maligned in public fi- 
nance literature and yet at the same 
time ride the crest of congenial pub- 
he support and political favor in a 
particular area is the subject of this 
particular study. In the light of cur- 
rent developments, this book should 
prove interesting and helpful to those 
North Carolinians interested in at- 
tracting new industry to North Car- 
olina. 





politan areas seems even more dif- 
ficult. 


This was the import of the edi- 
torial in the April issue of POPULAR 
GOVERNMENT. That is, the city gov- 
ernment, as it is constituted in North 
Carolina and throughout the United 
States today, has neither the power 
nor the financial resources to govern 
all of the land which economically 
and socially is one community. Cities 
cannot provide a flexible scale of 
services at flexible prices to densely 
congested areas on the one hand and 
to rural areas on the other. Never- 
theless, cities have an interest in the 
way that new land development takes 
place in rural areas. On the other 
hand, rural areas have an interest in 
how cities develop, extend their serv- 
ices, and create a pattern of living. 

What must be done in North Caro- 
lina urban areas is to devise an ap- 
proach to local government in the 
metropolitan areas which recognizes 
the basic social and economic uni‘y 
of the metropolitan area, which couid 
receive widely-based political support 
on an adequate basis of representa- 
tion, which could assure a good 
quality of services to land under de- 
velopment when and where needed, 
and which would be financially sound. 
Such approaches will be discussed in 
succeeding articles in this series. 


Books of Current Interest | 


AMERICAN WATER RESOURCES AD- 
MINISTRATION (in 2 volumes), by 
Yang-Ch’eng Shih. New York 3: 
Bookman Associates, 31 Union Square 
West, 1956. 1373 pp. $15.00 er vol- 
ume; $25.00 per set. 

These two volumes constitute what 
is probably the most definitive work 
in print on the subject of water re- 
sources administration. Federal, 
state, and local jurisdictions as well 
as intergovernmental relations and 
special district administrative prob- 
lems are discussed at length. The 
author is prodigal in his use of foot- 
notes which include statutory cita- 
tions to the codes of the various 
states. It is regretted, however, that 
the study is not indexed and as a re- 
sult cannot be used as often nor as 
effectively as its merit warrants. 

AMERICAN DEMOCRACY UNDER PRES- 
SURE, by Donaid C. Blaisdell. New 
York 10: The Ronald Press Company, 
15 East 26th Street, 1957. 324 pp. 
$5.00. 

Political pressures exerted by po- 
litical parties and lobbies is the pri- 
mary subject of this study which is 
a complete revision of an earlier work 
with emphasis changed from economic 
pressures to the more exigent social 
pressures. Many references to cur- 
rent happenings are _ interspersed 
throughout the work, and the author, 
who is professor of government at 
The City College of New York, has 
concluded his study with three timely 
chapters on policy making by legis- 
lation, by administration, and by ad- 
judication. 

CITADEL: THE STORY OF THE U. S. 
SENATE, by William S. White. New 
York 16: Harper & Brothers, 44 E. 
33d Street, 1957. 274 pp. $3.75. 

Personalities, pressures and forces, 
political tradition—all are discussed 
in this new volume. Without question 
Mr. White has much to say about the 
United States Senate, and unques- 
tionably he is well qualified to discuss 
this subject, yet it is unfortunate that 
much of the language is so phrased 
as to be almost incomprehensible at 
times. 


THE AMERICAN FLUORIDATION EX- 
PERIMENT, by F. B. Exner and G. L. 
Waldbott. New York 10: The Devin- 
Adair Company, 23 E. 26th Street, 
1957. 277 pp. $3.75. 
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Those bitter foes of fluoridation 
will find much of interest in this vol- 
ume. The authors are of the opinion 
that thousands of Americans are 
being treated with a cumulatively 
poisonous drug, the effects of which 
are endangering the lives and health 
of many people. They call fer the 
immediate abandonment of the fluori- 
dation program “before it is liquidat- 
ed by the undeniable realities of a 
national disaster.” 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LAND 
VALUE AND LAND USE IN A CENTRAL 
Business District, by Gerald K. Tay- 
lor, Jr. Washington, D. C.: Urban 
Land Institute, 1957. 77 pp. $5.00. 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE: THE 
DYNAMICS OF AMERICAN NATIONAL, 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT, by 
James Burns and Jack Peltason. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, 1957. $90 pp. $7.25. 

SEXUAL OFFENCES: A REPORT OF 
THE CAMBRIDGD DEPARTMENT OF CRIM- 
INAL SCIENCE, edited by L. Radzino- 
wiez. New York 17: St. Martin’s 
Press Inc., 103 Park Avenue, 1957. 
553 pp. $15.00. 


This study embodies the results 
of an inquiry started more than five 
years ago. It is based on about a 
quarter of the crimes known to the 
police during one year occurring in 
14 police areas which were chosen to 
represent a cross-section of the dis- 
tricts in England and Wales; thus 
not only the metropolitan area but 
also large industrial cities, seaports, 
suburban and rural communities have 
been brought within the scope of this 
Cambridge survey. A close examina- 
tion has been made of undetected of- 
fenders followed by an analysis of 
those offenders brought to trial with- 
cut being convicted. The main section 
of the Report centers upon 2,000 cases 
ef conviction: details of age, occupa- 
tion, marital conditions and previous 
records. The various considerations 
which guide the courts in passing 
sentence have been scrutinized and 
the subsequent conduct of sexual of- 
fenders has been traced. The Report 
ends with a comprehensive legal sur- 
vey of the substantive law and law 
of evidence, including the Sexual Of- 
fenders Act of 1956. 

TOWARD NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA, 
by Clarence S. Stein. New York 22: 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 
Park Avenue, 1957. 256 pp. $10.00. 

Both planners and administrators 
will find this story of 11 planned 
contemporary communities which are 
the forerunners of New Towns to be 
of interest and information. Clarence 
Stein, Fellow of the American Insti- 


tute of Architects, Member of Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners, Honorary 
Member of the Society of Mexican 
Architects, and Planning Director 
and Coordinator of Kitmat, British 
Columbia, describes the housing and 
planning experiments that began with 
Sunnyside Gardens in the 1920’s and 
continued through Baldwin Hills Vil- 
lage in the early 1940’s. The story 
of these experiments is told pri- 
marily to see what could be found to 
help us in successfully conceiving, 
planning, constructing and operating 
New Towns. 





Plant Location Study 
(Continued from page 18) 











amining Table 10) made outstanding 
gains in small plant population, show- 
ing up in second and third position, 
respectively, among North Carolina’s 
100 counties. None of the standard 
metropolitan area counties sustained 
losses in small plant population, but 
Forsyth County made the poorest 
showing with a gain of only three 
small plants during the seven year 
period. It will be recalled that Forsyth 
lost in medium-sized plants during the 
study period, and made only a slight 
gain of two large plants. 

It will be observed that the six 
counties containing standard metro- 
politan areas gained a total of 161 
small plants or 15% of the statewide 
total gross gain of 1,100 such plants. 
This is in marked contrast to the 26% 
gain in large plant population and 
the 24% gain in medium-sized plants 
in these areas. It would appear that 
small plant gains are relatively less 
important in and around our large 
cities than gains in the large and 
medium-size categories. In 1947 small 
plants in the standard metropolitan 
area counties constituted about 23% 
of the total statewide small plant 
population. In order to hold their 
own in this plant size category, the 
standard metropolitan areas would 
have had to achieve at least a 23% 
gain during the 1947-1954 period. 
The drop-off in gain to 15% seems 
to indicate the declining importance 
of small plants in these areas. Or, 
stated another way, small plants are 
not favoring our larger cities in their 
location. As Table 12 shows, however, 
the Greensboro-High-Point and Char- 
lotte areas are notable exceptions to 
this statement. 
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The third annual Firemen’s Train- 
ing School] was held April 1-5 in Ply- 


mouth. Sherman Picard, deputy fire 
marshal, and Ottis Dowdy, drill and 
personnel director of the Charlotte 
Fire Department, conducted the 
school. . . . The fire departments of 
Mount Olive, Calypso, Faison and 
Warsaw worked together in the plan- 
ning of a second firemen’s school held 
the last week of April. A highly 
successful school was conducted last 
year by a representative of the In- 
surance Commissioner’s Office in 
Raleigh. . . . The Millers Creek com- 
munity in Wilkes County has re- 
cently organized a volunteer fire de- 
partment and has purchased a truck. 
Joe Owings is chief of the depart- 
ment which is planning a station in 
the future. 
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Conditional contracts have been 
awarded in North Wilkesboro for the 
construction of a sewage treatment 
plant for the town to cost approxi- 
mately $390,000. The two conditions 
are (1) that the town receive a fed- 
eral grant for 30% of the cost and 
(2) that the town experience satis- 
factory sale of bonds. 
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A rural hamlet with only 220 popu- 
lation is in the process of erecting a 
$7,000 community building. The in- 
dustrious community is Pender Coun- 
ty’s Long Creek, and the building is 
the result of volunteer work on the 
part of its citizens. Private donations 
of money, land and labor are build- 
ing the 30 by 70 concrete block 
structure. They expect to complete 
the project this spring. 


Notes From A to Z 


An honest cop! Traffic officer E. H. 
Jeter of Albany, Ga., wrote parking 
violation tickets for three cars in a 
row beside expired meters. Upon re- 
turning to the police station, he 
examined the duplicate tickets and 
discovered one of the cars belonged 
to him. It cost him $1. 
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Miami, Florida city judge Henry 
Balaban has freed 50 sobered-up 
drunks from the new city jail to 
make room for others swelling the 
jailhouse population. A policeman 
said drunks are purposely getting 
themselves arrested so that they can 
get in the new jail, which he said is 
being run like a “country club,” with 
“television, a nurse to take the pris- 
oners’ temperatures and other attrac- 
tive facilities.” 

















Marguerite Higgins, Pulitzer Prize winner, gets the story, 
whether interviewing statesmen or under fire with soldiers. 
Miss Higgins’ cigarette is Camel, and here’s why: “I wanta 
real cigarette — one that tastes good and rich, not thin and 
flat. That’s why Camel’s the only cigarette for me.” 


Mhergutiae Mazina 


Have a real cigare 


have a Camel 


Discover the difference between 
‘just smoking’’...and Camels! 


Taste the difference! No 
frills, fads, or fancy stuff 
— simply the finest taste 
in smoking. Camels are 
rich, full-flavored, and 
deeply satisfying. 














Feel the difference! The Enjoy the difference! 
exclusive Camel blend of More people smoke 
quality tobaccos has Camels, year after year, 
never been equalled for than any other cigarette 
smooth smoking. Camels of any kind. Try Camels 
never let you down. — they’ve really got it! 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 








